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There are no more able and eminent Christian 
scientists in America, than Principal Dawson of Mon- 
treal,and Professor Young of Princeton. Each of 
these two specialists contributes of his best thoughts, 
to our pages this week, in conjunction with the study 
of David’s incomparable tribute to the glory of God 
as exhibited im the works and in the word of God. 
Principal Dawson’s specialty is geology, the forma- 
tion of the world in which we live; he is also eminent 
as a divine. Professor Young sweeps the heavens 
above us with his gaze, and directs our thoughts 
toward the glories of the limitless universe beyond 
our world. The two papers combine to uplift and to 
enlighten the reader ; and their substance and author- 
ship are an illustration of the truth that the highest 
attainments in natural science are no barrier to the 
most devout and trustful faith in God. 


It is difficult to avoid being saddened by the fact 
that there is so much good advice in the world, and 
so little disposition, on the part of those who need it, 
to make use of it. It is only another illustration of 
the fact that knowledge of the truth is not enough to 
insure obedience to the truth. There is such a thing 
as deliberate choosing of the evil, knowing it to be 
the evil; and mere giving of advice is not enough to 
wean a sinner from evil courses which have been thus 





deliberately chosen. Yet advice may be an effective 


unit in a series of means which may induce a wrong- 
doer to give up the evil and to choose the good. Only, 
to be so, it must be more than advice. It must not 


‘be mere sentences of cold counsel read out of a book 


of abstract morals ; it must be pressed home with all 
the power of personality, and followed up by every- 
thing which can influence the motives and the will. 
There is plenty of good advice in the world; but 
there is not enough of the kind which is something 
more than mere advice. So if you really wish to 
make advice effective, leave alone the dusty books of 
morals when you come to practise, however much you 
may refer to them while you are dealing with theory ; 
and try the effect of a hand and a heart which can 
show sympathy, and which may, perhaps, give the 
wrong-doer a glimpse of another Hand-and-Heart 
that is mighty to save. 


A light load is seldom a fixed condition of speed. 
It may be so for a racing-shell or a pleasure yacht, 
the chief uses of which are to furnish amusement for 
idle college students, or for a rich man’s leisure; but 
the ocean steamship’s very load and bulk, on the other 
hand, do a still more efficient work in keeping the 
great ship steady for its swift flight. The fast trot- 
ting-horse brings more profit to his gambling owner 
if he be light of limb and draw a light load; but the 
railway locomotive must be of the heaviest build to 
fulfill its vastly more important mission—indeed, 
every increase in the locomotive’s weight, by holding 
the great driving-wheels more firmly to the track in 
climbing the grades and in sweeping around the 
curves, adds directly to its safe rate of progress. As 
it is with machines, so it is with men. Those who 
travel the ways of pleasure only, find their progress 
hindered by even the slightest load of care, those 
who strive first of all toward true results are not kept 
back by the burdens God lays upon them. Indeed, 
the very burden of a bodily weakness, or of a personal 
sorrow, or of a responsibility for others, has been the 
means of helping in the right direction many a man 
who but for such a burden might have jumped the 
track at the first curve. “Our light affliction,” the 
apostle calls the sum of our earthly troubles. Our 
heavy affliction, our hearts sometimes cannot but cry 
out, under the pressure of its sorest sorrow. Heavy 
or light, our affliction may, by its very weight, be 
speeding us on toward the goal of our noblest strivings 
and desires. 


At the mouth of two competent witnesses, it is 
evident that the religious condition of England is 
exceedingly hopeful for evangelical Christianity, just 
now. Two American missionaries, of diametrically 
opposite views, have recently taken their leave of 
England, with an explanation of their reasons for so 
doing ; and those reasons tend singularly to the same 
conclusion, concerning the spiritual atmosphere of the 
country thus turned away from. The two workers in 
question are Mr. Dwight L. Moody and Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway : the one a simple gospel preacher ; the other 
a vigorous opponent of all the distinguishing truths 
of the gospel. Mr. Moody’s work among the masses 
of the people is known to all our readers. Mr. Con- 
way is the preacher of emptiness in a rarely frequented 
chapel, where Dean Stanley, looking in upon it, said 
he found “three persons and no God.” Mr. Moody 


for England is well cared for religiously, and his 
labors are no longer in special need there. Mr. Con- 
way is less hopeful, in closing his mission, than he was 
in beginning it ; for he has had very little encourage- 
ment in his line of undoing. Mr. Moody leaves 
England because it is so full of Christianity. Mr. 
Conway leaves it for the same reason. Mr. Moody is 
glad ; Mr. Conway is sad. Mr. Moody thinks that 
there is no need of his working longer in such a field. 
Mr. Conway thinks there is no use in his working 
there any longer. Mr. Moody and Mr. Conway both 
look upon the United States as the better field for 
their labors in the near future; and this, again, for 
the same reason. Mr. Moody thinks that he can do 
something here because Christianity has here so many 
enemies. Mr. Conway, for the same reason, thinks 
he may be able to do something here. Mr. Moody is 
already on our shores. There is encouragement to us 
in that fact. Mr. Conway is going to rest awhile 
before he comes over. That is encouraging also. 
On the whole the outlook in England is bright ; and 
the outlook for America has its hopeful aspects. 





THE TEACHER'S DUTY OF INFLUENCING. 


Influence is a power flowing in upon one, to shape 
or sway or bias him, accordingly. In the very nature 
of influence, as indicated in its etymology, (in and 
fluere, to flow in, or to flow in upon,) there is an idea 
of an active potency, of an on-moving tendency, such 
as is not essential to the very nature of informing, 
or instructing, or teaching; for knowledge may, or 
may not, be an active force in the mind of him who 
receives it. At the same time, the idea of influence 
is not that of a blind and mechanical force, which 
moves by its dead weight, but rather that of a “ con- 
trolling power quietly exerted,” “ bringing about an 
effect, physical or moral, by a gradual, unobserved, 
and easy, process.” The power of gunpowder in the 
chamber of a cannon would not be spoken of as influ- 
encing the projectile in the direction of the cannon’, 
mouth ; but the power of gunpowder might be spoken 
of as influencing the modes of modern warfare, and 
the policy and destiny of nations. The. mighty 
engines of an ocean steamer are the power for its pro- 
pelling on its course; but the quiet movements of the 
rudder are the power which influences its direction. 

The primitive idea of “ influence ” was the potency 
of the heavenly bodies in the controlling of man’s life 
and destiny ; the “ influent course of the planets ; their 
virtue infused into, or their course working on, infe- 
rior creatures.” The only instance in which the word 
is found in our English Bible, shows this to be its 
meaning : 

“ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion?” 
Shakespeare employs the word in this sense re- 
peatedly : 
“ A breath thou art, 

Servile to al] the skyey influences, 

That dost this habitation, where thou keep’st, 

Hourly afflict.” 
And the poet Waller sings: 

“ Our stars do show their excellence, 
Not by their light, but influence.” 

Gradually the meaning of this word has been ex- 





says that he comes away more hopeful than he went ; 


tended, without, however, losing all suggestion of its 
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primitive force. It was raised from the idea of the 
quiet potency of the heavenly bodies, in the sphere of 
human thought and action, to the idea of the noise 
less efficacy of the ceaseless workings of the God of 
all nature, in the whole realm of creation; and then 
it was carried outward into all the representatives 
and all the agencies of God, in the ‘shaping and 
directing work of the universe, more especially in 
their bearing upon human character and conduct. 
Thus, we speak of the influences of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart of the believer in Jesus, and in the very 
looks and speech of him who preaches Jesus. We 
speak, moreover, of the influences of affection and of 
affliction, the influence of memories and of habit, the 
influence of our surroundings, the influence of scenery, 
of music, of literature and art; and yet more than all 
of the immediate and direct personal influence of 
those who are our teachers, our companions, or in 
any way our patterns or our directors. 

And in all these uses of the word, it will be seen, 
there is the idea of an inflowing upon us of a quiet 
and efficacious potency from a centre of light and 
life, which gradually and unobservedly works a 
change in our feelings and course, in the direction of 
its outgoings. It is therefore, in a sense, the quiet 
power of God, or of the representatives and agencies 
of God, which is recognized in the influences which we 
feel and to which we submit ourselves; and the same 
is true of the influence which we intelligently exert, 
or which insensibly flows out from us into the hearts 
and the minds of those who are about us. It is, in a 
measure, an emanation from God, which comes in 
upon us, or which goes out from us, as influence; an 
inflowing upon ourselves or upon others of that which 
came from God, or which speaks for God. 


Of course, it is only good influences-which are here 
spoken of, or which primarily affect our idea of the 
meaning of the word “ influence ;” for the good is the 
normal in the universe. But there is, inevitably, the 
correspondent idea of the evil as ever against the good, 
the malign as the converse of the beneficent. There 
was an adverse influence of the planets recognized in 
the earlier uses of this term, “The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera,” says the inspired Hebrew 
poem ; and Milton tells of the fixed stars being taught 


“Their influence malignant when to shower.” 


But this is only another side of the same great truth: 
influence is normally the outflowing from God, and 
for God; abnormally, it is the outflowing of hostility 
to God, the outflowing of evil against God. In 
speaking of the influence which one should have and 
should exert, there can be no doubt as to the mean- 
ing intended ; it is good influence alone which can 
ever be a duty, or which can ever be counted a duty 
by a child of God. 


In order to the having and using of influence— 
good influence, of course—a teacher must be centred 
in God ; and all that he is or that he has, all that he 
says or that he makes use of, must represent God, 
must be, as it were, an outflowing from God toward 
those to whom he goes, and an inflowing from God 
upon those whom he reaches. To have and to use 
this influence, is the duty of every teacher; and no 
matter how wisely and skillfully a teacher may teach, 
he cannot be a proper teacher, he cannot properly do 
a true teacher's work, unless he also influences—influ- 
ences in the direction of his teaching, and by means 
of his teaching, as well as by many another means. 

Personal influence—the influence which it is a 
teacher's duty to exert—is twofold: voluntary and 
involuntary, intended and unintentional ; conscious 
and unconscious. ‘The one kind is the result of an 
intelligent and purposeful endeavor, an endeavor as 
deliberate, and it may even be as well planned and as 
systematic as is the act and process of teaching; the 
other is an outgrowth of the teacher's character ; it 
is incident to and dependent on what he is, rather 


than what he plans and purposes, Each phase of 


influence is important, and for each the teacher is 


immediately responsible, It is the purposed and vol-| 
untary influence, however, which first demands atten- | 


tion, as in the line of the teacher’s deliberate work 
for his scholar. 

To begin with, a teacher ought to be clear in his 
mind as to the direction in which he would influence 
his scholar by his words and by his endeavors. He 
who would influence the steamer’s course by the quiet 


he would seek or would avoid. 
had ever a greater need of a knowledge of the track- 
less ocean’s pathways, than has the teacher-pilot of an 
immortal scholar-soul in the life-voyage over the sea 
of probation. To know the direction of wise influ- 
ence, a teacher has need of alléahe knowledge of the 
truth he is dealing with, all the knowledge of the 
scholar whom he would rightly guide, and all the 
knowledge of efficient methods of working, which he 
has found necessary in the teaching-process ; all these, 
and more also. Is it toward reverence, toward purity, 
toward truthfulness, toward courageous indepen- 
dence, toward fidelity in little things, toward obedi- 
ence, toward a sense of sin, toward repentance, toward 
prayerfulness, toward a restful Christian faith, toward 
a grateful love of God, toward an unselfish love of 
one’s fellow-man,—that you would influence your 
scholars, while you are teaching them, as well as at 
other times? Be sure on this point, for yourself, and 
then pursue your teaching-work, and your other work, 
with your scholars, accordingly. 


Being sure as to the aim of your endeavors at influ- 
ence, you can make ‘good use of all your knowledge 
of truth, of all your knowledge of your scholars, and 
of all your knowledge of wise methods of doing, in the 
direction of that aim. Nor is any of your kaowledge, 
or of your skill, unimportant in the realm of influence. 
When King Saul was troubled by an evil spirit, 
David was brought to quiet him by the influence of 
soothing music. As David stood before Saul, with 
his harp, did it matter nothing what music David 
brought from that harp, or how? Suppose he had 
sounded out harsh discords there, or had struck his 
harp to the notes of wild martial airs! Would he 
have soothed the spirit of Saul ? or, have jarred upon 
him, and increased his unrest of soul? It was the 
gentle, tender notes of the sacred music of “ the sweet 
psalmist of Israel,” that hushed to repose the agita- 
tions of the demon-possessed king; and it was the 
hand of him who was “cunning in playing,” which 
directed the influence of the soothing airs as he swept 
the harp-string ; “ so Saul was refreshed, and was well, 
and the evil spirit departed from him.” He who 
whould influence a disturbed or a demon-possessed 
spirit to-day, needs to be “ cunning in playing” on 
the harp-strings of truth; and he may well crave the 
skill of David as well as the faith in which David 
used his skill—on the harp or with the sling. 


If a teacher desires earnestly to influence his 
scholars to a personal love of Jesus, he will manifest 
that desire in all that he says, or does; and all the 
truth that he teaches will be made to apply in that 
direction. “ Knowing, therefore, the fear of the Lord,” 
says Paul, “we persuade men ”—we influence men. 
Old Thomas Fuller says: “ Lord, I find David 
making a syllogism, in mood and figure; two propo- 
sitions he perfected: ‘If I regard wickedness in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me: but verily God 
hath heard me; he hath attended to the voice of my 
prayer. Now I expected that David should have 
concluded thus: * Therefore I regard not wickedness 
in my heart;”’ but far otherwise he concludes: 
‘Blessed be God, who hath not turned away my 
prayer, nor his mercy from me.’ Thus David hath 
deceived me, but not wronged me. I looked that he 
should have clapped the crown on his own, and he 
puts it on God’s head. I will learn this excellent 
logic (for I like David's better than Aristotle’s syllo- 
gisms), that whatever the premises be, | make God's 
glory the conclusion, He who reasons according to 


David's logic, will be bent on influencing men to give 
God the glory in all things.” 





Paul was a powerful logician. He waa a great 


weacher, He argued and taught earnestly in the line 





movements of the helm, needs to know the compass | 
bearings of the land he would reach, or of the currents | 
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of the truth. But Paul was even more desirous of 
influencing his brethren toward Christ, than of con- 
vincing them of the claims of Christ. “ Brethren, 
my heart’s desire and my supplication to God is for 
them, that they may be saved,” he said; and again: 
“TI could wish that I myself were anathema from 
Christ for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh.” There is more than a wish fsithfully to 
declare the truth, in such utterances as these. And 
where that spirit prevails, there will be influencing ag 
well as instructing for the right. A young woman 
teacher, who found her health failing rapidly, said 
earnestly to a friend, concerning her Supday-school 
class : “ I would be willing to die if only by that means 
I could win my scholars to a trust in the Saviour.” 
Such a teacher would be sure to lose no opportunity 
of influencing her scholars in the direction of her 
longings and prayers for them. 





As it is with reference to the personal salvation of 
the scholar, so it is with reference to every point of 
belief and of practice in the realm of the teacher's 
oversight and endeavor. The teacher wil) seek to 
influence his scholar in the direction of the right, at 
the same time that he teaches the truth whicb enjoins, 
or which illustrates, that phase of the right: and at 
all other times, as well. If a teacher wants his 
scholars to be always truthful, and honorable, and in 
the best sense manly, he will make every Bible nar- 
rative, or Bible precept, which bears on the principles 
involved in such a course, ring out in favor of the 
right, and against the wrong, with tones so sharp and 
clear that there can be no mistaking of their meaning. 
A lie will have no favor with him because Abraham 
or Rahab told it; nor will personal meanness be 
spoken of with allowance, because it shows itself in 
the course of Jacob. He will cause the principles 
laid down in the Bible, in favor of truth and honor, 
to appear as the safe ground of action, regardless of 
the departure’from that standard by a Jewish patri- 
arch, or by a Canaanitish woman. So, again, in all 
that relates to the indulgence of appetite, or to the 
following of fashion in popular amusements. The 
Bible-teachings on these subjects will be found, and 
will be made plain, whatever may be the Lesson 
Committee’s title of the passage of Scripture for the 
day’s study. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold's scholars used to say, that a 
boy who was under his influence at Rugby could aot 
find it in his heart to do a notably mean thing, 
becanse a boy’s honor was made so much of in that 
teacher’s teaching and practice. Similarly, every 
good teacher, in week-day school or in Sunday-school, 
has some phase of conduct, or some principle of 
action, in the direction of which he is constantly seek- 
ing to influence the scholars of his charge; and the 
success of every teacher is largely dependent on his 
effectiveness in the direction of his intended influence. 
A good mother, at an advanced age, said with reference 
to the use of tobacco by her own sons: “I always 
wanted my children not to use tobacco; and I often told 
them so. But I wish that | had realized its evil when 
I was a young mother as | do to-day. If I had, my 
children would never have touched it; for 1 would have 
died but I would have infiuenced them to abhor it.” 
To teach the truth as if it were to stand or fall on its 
own merits, is but a minor matter at the best. To 
use the truth as a means of influence in behalf of that 
which is far dearer to the teacher than life itself, is a 
very different matter. He who recognizes his duty 
of influencing his scholars, teaches as for his life, and 
theirs. 

All this is outside of the question of involuntary or 
unconscious influence ; that influence which emanates 
from a man’s very character, in all its disclosures of 
unintended acts and words, and expressions of coun- 
tenance. That phase of influence is equally impor- 
tant with this one; but it is not to be confounded with 
this. ‘That is worthy of a separate treatment. -It is 
only mecessary now to re-emphasize the truth, that 
every teacher has a duty of exerting a positive and in- 
telligent effort in behalf of his scholar, in the direction 
of his teachings, and in the divection of his scholar’ 
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personal needs, and of his personal longings for their 
welfare. Influence is not the same as instruction, but 
influence may be more potent than instruction; and 
influence added to instruction gives instruction a 
potency which is otherwise impossible to it. No 
twacher has a right to be satisfied with an attempt to 
instruct his scholars faithfully and well, without also 
viideavoring to influence them aright and in faithful- 
ness. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are certain popular delusions which seem to 
have a touch of immortality inthem. They will not die. 
One of these, for example, is the ever-recurring sugges- 
tion, that some mythical personage, somewhere and for 
some unaccountable purpose, has promised a fabulous 
sum of money fora million canceled postage stamps. 
That story has been canceled, by distinct and emphatic 
denials, well, say, a million times—or less. But still it 
lives; and there are a million—or less—of believers in it 
to-day. Another of the delusions is, that there is just 
one verse—only one—in the whole Bible, which men- 
tions the name of David’s mother. There is no such 
verse. There never was any, in any original version, oF 
in any glossed text; but on both sides of the ocean, and 
for many, many years, that verse has been searched for, 
as if it contained the truth of truths, for the proclama- 
tion of which the very Bible itself was written. The 
latest inquiry concerning this conundrum of antiquity, 
comes to us from Baltimore, in a note which saya: 


There has been a great deal of talk as to whether David’s 
mother’s name is mentioned in the Bible. Can you give any 
light on the subject? 


The Bible makes no mention of the name of David's 
mother. If we remember correctly, not even one of his 
numerous mothers-in-law finds specific mention in the 
sacred text. His great-grandmother’s name was Ruth. 
That is the nearest feminine name given in the scale of 
his ancestry. How soon will it be before that question is 
puzzling our readers in some other place than Baltimore? 


Looking up a word in the concordance often suggests 
many a theme of thought in addition to the one which 
carried the searcher to that source of knowledge. So, 
also, the words about the concordance recently spoken 
through these columns, have had their added prompt- 
ings to our readers. A venerable Connecticut clergyman 
gives the following facts and hints on this subject: 

Will you allow a constant reader, whose eye meets everything 
under the head “ Notes on Opeu Letters,” to direct special 
attention to your suggestions in answer to a question of an LI1li- 
nois correspondent upon “ the use of the concordance”? Sev- 
eral years since, a colored woman called to ask me to procure 
for her a concordance. Her attention had been suddenly 
awakened to her needs as a sinner, and these words had rung 
in her ears: ‘‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
the kingdom of God.” She had searched for them in vain, so 
little had she read the Bible, till a neighbor told her where 

_they were to be found. 1 lost no time in procuring for her a 
concordance. I have been often asked (not long since, the 
question came from a good deacon), *‘ Where, in the Bible, are 
those beautiful words, ‘He tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb’?”’ Had the querists possessed a concordance, they could 
at any moment have satisfied themselves that, beautiful as 
these words are, they are no part of the Bible. Awhile ago, I 
stumbled upon these words: “I will bring the blind by a way 
that they know not. | will bring them in paths that they have 
not known. | will make darkness light before them, and 
crooked things straight. These things will I do unto them, and 
not forsake them.” I met this precious promise, not in the 
Bible, but in a book which | had drawn from the Sunday-school 
library, and I suppose the passage affected me move from coming 
upon it unexpectedly, and at a moment when I greatly needed 
the comfort it brought with it. The words had the ring of the 
evangelical prophet, but without the help of a concordance I 

_should have been some time finding them, Shall I betray the 
weakness of stcond childhood, if I say they filled my eyes with 
tears? John Newton had for his “ pillow-text,” some prom- 
ise of the faithful Word with which he lulled himself to sleep. 
Stricken child of God, led in a path that you know not, take 
this promise of Him who cannot lie, for your next pillow-text. 
My love for quoting Seripture accurately is becoming a passion. 
I am yet to meet the first quotation which I detect as inaccurate 
in the sermons of a certain metropolitan preacher, and his 
sermons abound in what Mrs. Graham called the itatics, but 
how often is Scripture marred by mis-quotation by the oceu- 
pants of the pulpit, as well as of the pew! A precious promise 
to those who would “sow beside all waters,” is to be found in 
the closing verse of the One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Psalm. 
If any one of you whose eyes shall fall upon this plea for the con- 
cordance, is accustomed to repeat it, as it has often reached my 
ear: “ He that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious seed, shal] 
doubtless return again rejoicing, bearing his sheaves with 
him,” please take your gopcordance,—and if you haven’t one, 
buy, beg, or borrow one,~-sad it will facilitate your correction 
of three mistakes in quoting ome short sentence from the Bible, 





THE UNSPOKEN. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 


I have some songs I do not sing 
To any human ear ; 

None can discern the precious thing 
Which is to me so dear. 


No sympathy goes far enough; 
No soul comes into mine ; 

No critic’s yoice but sounds too rough, 
For me to lend a line. 


They are my songs, my precious songs, 
That came to me by night; 

Their very rhythmic pulse belongs 
To fancy’s furthest flight. 


In them my spirit moved at will 
Between the earth and sky; 

1 cannot catch again the thrill 
I felt when stars passed by. 


So blame me not; I cannot sing, 
To any human ear, 

Those anthems of my suffering 
Which are to me so dear. 





NATURE AND REVELATION IN THE 
NINETEENTH PSALM. 


BY PRINCIPAL J. W. DAWSON, D.D., LL.D. 


This is a morning psalm. It is as if the author, in the 
wakeful hours of a clear night, had been gazing at the 
heavens from his couch on the house-top, or from his 
watching-place on some hill-side, until at length he sees 
the dawn spreading over the east, and the sun suddenly 
bursting forth from the horizon and speeding on its 
glorious course. Then the poet turns from the heavens 
to his Bible, and studies his daily portion ere he goes 
forth to his work, singing, as he goes, the praises of the 
joint revelation of God in his works and in his word. 

The word “ heavens,” as used in the Bible, includes 
all the universe beyond our earthly abode the “ world,” 
or continental and insular surface. The heavens, then, 
consist of, first, the atmosphere, in which are the phe- 
nomena of clouds and rain, lightning and storm; thestarry 
heavens, with the sun, moon, planets, and stars; the 
spiritual or mind heaven, the unseen abode of higher 
spiritual intelligences. The writer here especially refers 
to the second or astronomical heaven, which he also 
terms the “ firmament,”—a translation not very accurate, 
since in the original it is the “ expanse,” that which is 
stretched out, and whose grand characteristic is that it 
fills illimjtable space. 

The heavens declare two great facts about their 
Maker,—his “glory” and his “handywork.” This is 
parallel to the statement of Pau! in Romans | : 20, that 
the works of God show forth his power and divinity, 
or Godhead. These two things, and these only, the 
heavens proclaim: first, the omnipotence of God; and, 
secondly, his wisdom and beneficence. 

But is this true ?—for some men say that there is no evi- 
dence of design in nature. Let us ask the question in the 
words afforded by our psalm. Itspeaks of “ handywork,” 
a plain and simple word; yet, if there is no “ handywork”’ 
in the universe, then we are shut up to the alternative 
that it is “ self-made,” which is little else than an affir- 
mation that all nature, including ourselves, came by 
chance. If any one prefers such an hypothesis, it seems 
scarcely worth while to reason with him. On the other 
hand, let us take.the word “ glory,” or, if we prefer this, 
Paul’s expression, “ godhead ” or “divinity.” This sug- 
gests the idea of art and skill as exemplified in the uni- 
verse. Are not its forces and contrivances not only 
beyond our power, but beyond our comprehension? Is 
it not to us practically infinite in energy and complexity ? 
If so, either it or its Maker must be infinitely beyond us. 
The psalmist may therefore safely affirm what he does 
without urging any reasons, since it is impossible to 
suggest any rational alternative. Observe, however, 
that he does not affirm that nature teaches anything 
beyond these elementury truths. Farther knowledge of 
God and of our moral and spiritual relations to him 
must come from his revealed word. 

The testimony of the heavens is continuous. Every 
day utters it to succeeding days, and every night to suc- 
ceeding nights. It has been so ever since God first 
established the ordinance of the heavens, and it will be 
so onward into eternity. It is also universal, and, though 
silent and unobtrusive, it sounds above and through al) 
the varied languages of men, and reaches to every land 
and toevery people, It is probable that the ordinary 
translation—" there ia no speech or language where their 
voice ia net beard”—-ia correct; aud the peralicliam 








seems to require that we should understand the word) 
“line” as referring to a sounding string,—a sort of 
instrumental accompaniment to the great song of the 
universe. How noble is this idea of the universal, all- 
comprehending proclamation of God by the things that 
he has made, and how fit and worthy it is! The heaven 
is his throne, and the earth his footstool, the whole uni- 
verse his temple; though the heavens themselves cannot 
contain him, how much less temples made with hands, 

The glorious sun is an eminent example of nature’s 
testimony to God. For that great orb God has pitched 
a tent, and has fixed for it his law and its abiding-place. 
Its grand apparent march through the heavens, joyfully 
emerging from the chambers of the east, and climbing 
the heavenly vault, and then returning by an unseen 
path to the place whence it arose,—all this presents at 
least one important manifestation of divine power. Nor 
is the sun merely a grand processionist or a magnificent 
firework. Itis a beneficent practical distributor of light 
and heat, “ there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 
This noble personification of the sun farther connects 
itself with the fact that in the spiritual world Christ is 
the “Sun of Righteousness,” whose going forth is from 
everlasting, and who is the sole dispenser of salvation, 
as the great orb of day is of material quickening to all 
nature. 

But the revelation of a Saviour comes not from the 
natural world. It belongs to the higher domain of 
revelation. This is what the psalmist means by the 
“Torah,” law or doctrine, to which he now turns, and 
which he presents to us under six distinctive titles, each 
with two characteristics of value and beauty. Before 
noticing these, we may pause to mention the use made 
here of the names of God. In the early part of the 
psalm, which refers to nature, he appears under his 
name EZ as the God of creation. In the later part 
this is changed for Jehovah, the covenant God of redemp- 
tion,—a beautiful example of the special use of these 
names in the Old Testament. 

The first title given to the divine revelation is that it 
is the “teaching” or advice of God; for this is the 
exact meaning of the term used. In this aspect it ia 
said to be “ perfect” or complete. It was so in David's 
time, relatively to the requirements of that age. It is so 
now forall time. Its practical effect is that it “converte” 
the soul. The word of God, as the sword of the Spirit, is 
the only power that can so penetrate the human soul as 
to give a new spiritual life. 

It is, secondly, the witness or “testimony” of God, 
wherein he gives us his infallible decisions as to our 
true and highest good. In this respect it is, in contrast 
to all merely human maxims and philosophies, “sure” 
or certain; and it gives ‘‘ wisdom,”—that heavenly wis. 
dom which is pure, peaceable, and ful! of good works. 

Thirdly, the revelation includes the “ statutes,” that is, 
the precepts or-moral principles of the Lord, his divine 
directions for a holy and happy life. These are emphati- 
cally ‘“‘right,”—all right,—and nothing better can be 
said of them. When received in faith and humility, 
they “rejoice” the heart with that joy which comes 
from the assurance that we have a safe and heavenly 
guide ever with us. 

Closely allied to this is the fourth title of the revela- 
tion, as being “commandment” or enactments of 
Jehovah, or his definite laws for the regulation of con- 
duct. These are said to be “ pure” or unadulterated 
with any mixture of evil or infirmity ; and they clear up 
the spiritual term, “enlightening the eyes,” so that we 
can see clearly the path of duty. 

Fifthly, it is the “ fear” of the Lord that is the teach- 
ing which induces us to reverence him as the Father of 
our spirits. In this point of view it is usually “ clean,” 
that is, free from the idolatries which delude men, and 
“enduring” in contrast with the fashion of this world, 
which passeth away. In the last place, the revelation is 
said to include the “ judgments” or decrees of the Lord, 
enabling us to see, understand, and accept what he has 
determined for us and for the world, giving us the pro- 
phetic insight which makes us-truly the friends of God, 
and enables us to see that his purposes are “ true and 
righteous altogether,” in spite of all the cavils of those 
who know not the Scripture or the power of God. 

It is necessary to look thus in detail at this series of 
characteristics, in order that we may understand the 
parallel which the psalmist would draw between the 
works and the word of God. They are both revelations 
of him. The one is addressed to the senses, and ig 
limited in its scope, yet grand and elevating. The other 
appeals to the inner spiritual perception, and is intended 
to lift it above the materia! world, and up to the planeof 
the divine nature, ao that we may be not merely spectators 





of the grest show of material phenomena, but partakers 
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cf the divine nature, and sharers in the divine blessed- 
ness. 

Thus we learn that the same certainty, harmony, uni- 
versality and unchanging unity which exist in nature as 
@ manifestation of God in material things, exist also in 
his word as a manifestation of him in spiritual things. 
It is this that makes the word of God more precious than 
gold and sweeter than honey, and makes them effectual 
both for “ warning” and “ reward.” 

Finally, the psalmist reminds us of one element of the 
moral world in which it differs from the physical. There 
is no “error” in material nature. All things therein 
obey law, and fulfill their proper work. Butin the moral 
world there is room for error, and hence the urgent need 
of a revelation as a guide to every man. But something 
more than this is needed, namely, the direct influence of 
the Spirit of God. Hence the closing prayer for divine 
cleansing from those secret and subtle faults, which 
unseen gain the mastery over us, and from those pre- 
sumptuous sins into which we are hurried by passion. 

We cannot, I think, study this psalm without being 
struck with the grandeur and majesty of the conceptions 
of nature and of revelation to which the Spirit of God 
enabled the Old Testament saints to attain, and without 
feeling overwhelmed with the thought of the added 
privilege and responsibility resting on us under the 
greater light of our modern knowledge of nature, and of 
the New Testament revelation. It is only by being satu- 
rated with the works and the word of God, that we can 
hope to realize the closing prayer,—‘‘ Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditations of my heart be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.” 


McGill College, Montreal. 





GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. 


BY PROFESSOR C, A. YOUNG, PH.D., LL.D. 


It is still as true as when the psalmist wrote it first, 
that “the heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork: day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge.” In 
some ways it is even truer now than then, and to the 
Christian of to-day the words have a more impressive 
and a profounder significance than they could have had 
for David. To him the heavens were not so very vast, 
nor so very far away; the stars were only glittering 
points, which, with the sun and moon, were mere atten- 
dants of the earth, and servants of mankind; while now 
we know an immeasurable universe, compared with 
which the earth itself, and all its inhabitants, is just « 
rain-drop in the ocean. “ He that sitteth upon the heav- 
ens,” he whom “the heaven of heavens cannot contain,”’ 
was indeed, to the ancient Hebrew, very great as com- 
pared with any earthly potentate: but what shall we 
now say and think of Him, who inhabits the immensity of 
space revealed by modern science; who, by his immediate 
and all-pervading presence, intelligence, and energizing. 
power, actuates and vivifies the universe of universes? 

It can hardly be questioned that, of all scientific truths, 
those of astronomy are most calculated to impress upon 
the thoughtful mind the greatness and power of the 
Creator, the insignificance of man and earthly things, 
and at the same time to inculcate a profound reverence 
for the divine something within ourselves,—the “image 
of God,” in which we were created, and by virtue of 
which we human beings are, in a sense, greater than the 
whole material universe, as being able, in some degree, 
to master and comprehend it. 

It is well worth while, now and then, to spend a little 
time in quiet contemplation of the simple facts, to 
endeavor to grasp their magnitude and meaning, and 
mentally and spiritually to take the place and attitude 
which they indicate as reasonable,—an attitude of humil- 
ity and reverence towards God, and also of self-respect 
as his children and partakers of his nature. 

We compare ourselves first with the great globe upon 
which we live; we think of its vast wastes of ocean and 
desert, and of the remaining continents, inhabited by 
thousands of millions like ourselves. We think of storm 
and earthquake, and all the powers of nature, the gentle 
and pervasive, as well the paroxysmal and tremendous 

We try to carry back our thoughts through the ages that 
elapsed while the world was young, and not yet fitted 
for habitation, and to bring before our mental eye the 
long procession of men and nations who have gone 
before us since history began. Such a view makes us 
seem to ourselves very insignificant; and we are ready to 
bow in reverence to one who, from the beginning, haz 
been the ruler of even such a world and age, no greater 
and no older. 

But now, in thought, we leave the earth, and try to 
travel the great journey to the sun; and since the figures 


that express this distance (ninety-three millions of miles) 
fail to give us much comprehension of its immensity, we 
try by comparisons and similes to grasp it. We remem- 
ber that, even at a rate of sixty miles an hour, a railroad 
train would be nearly one hundred and seventy years 
upon the road; that a cannon-ball, in its most rapid 
flight, would require more than nine years to reach its 
mark; and that swift-winged light itself, is more than 
eight minutes on the way. And yet, across this gulf, 
the solar power rules and energizes the earth, and con- 
trols her motion as she rushes along her orbit at a speed 
of nearly twenty miles a second, holding her to her 
course by bonds of attraction, invisible indeed, but 
equivalent to ropes of steel attached to every square inch 
of the whole earth’s surface. 


In imagination we transport ourselves to the sun; we 
consider its bulk, huger than a million earths could fill, 
the ineffable glory of its light, and the unimaginable 
intensity and quality of its heat, which gives life and 
vigor to all the planetary systems, flowing out for centu- 
ries, seemingly, without diminution, and maintained in 
some mysterious way, which as yet we can only guess at; 
an unconsuming and apparently unreplenished fire, 
such as Moses gazed upon of old, when God appeared 
to him in the bush. We stagger under such conceptions 
of power and motion and immensity; but we have 
hardly made a beginning yet 

We try to conceive of greater spaces, and more tre- 
mendous forces. We consider the visible stars, so far 
away that though really suns, and many of them vaster 
than our own, they look like mere twinkling points; the 
nearest of them more than two hundred thousand times 
as distant as our sun, or nearly four years’ journey for a 
flash of light; and the remotest of them—no one knows 
—no one can tell how long light takes to bring its mes- 
sage from them, but unquestionably centuries, and per- 
haps millenniums. 

Then we look into our telescopes, and the number of 
the stars increases many thousand fold, clusters and 
nebule come crowding into sight; and the range of dis- 
tance and dimensions thus brought to human knowledge 
grows in proportion to the telescopic power as compared 
with that of the unaided eye. It is hopeless to image 
such immensities, and with weary helplessness we simply 
cease the struggle. 2 

Our little world! The merest dust-mote dancing in 
the sunbeam is in bulk a vastly more important portion 
of the earth, than the earth herself of even that portion 
of the stellar universe revealed by our present telescopes. 
And what of the beyond,—that which is still unknown 
to us because of feeble vision or cosmic haze, or, per- 
haps, because separated from us by unfathomable spaces 
empty of the mysterious “ether” by which alone we are 
brought into sensible relations with distant orbs and 
worlds. 

So also when we measure human life and history in 
their time-relations against astronomical periods and 
cosmical affairs, we reach very similar proportions, A 
human life, even the longest, bears only some such ratio 
to the duration of a star as the bulk of the human body 
to that of the star. We have in astronomy to do with 
periods of time, some of them, it is true, short, even in 
comparison with earthly affairs, but mostly long, and 
some of them immeasurable and inconceivable. The 
scale of time is as vast as that of space; and when we set 
ourselves, our little lives and human interests, against 
the worlds and stars of heaven, we come to know the 
Psalmist’s meaning when he wrote, “ Lord, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, aad the Son cf man that 
thou visitest him?” 


And now, by way of contrast, see what the stellar uni- 
verse reveals concerning God. Wherever we look, how- 
ever profoundly we penetrate the depths of space, we 
find, so far as we can see, one power, one law, one rea- 
sonable intelligence pervading and controlling all; an 
intelligence which we can recognize as harmonizing with 
our own wherever we can follow it. We find distant 
worlds moving just as they would move, if the same law 
of gravitation prevailed with them as it does with us; 
and terrestrial mathematics, mechanics, and optics apply 
to them as well as to the earth. Meteors fall, and bring 
us from interplanetary space only familiar elements. In 
the luminous music of the rays of distant stars we detect 
familiar indications of familiar earthiy substances. In 
the spectrum of such a star as Capella, iron and sodium, 
magnesium and hydrogen, manifest themselves precisely 
as they do in our sun, or on the earth. The heavens 
declare the essential unity of matter, and inferentially 
that of God himself. 

I have spoken of the apparent fact that gravitation in 
the star-depths is the same as on the earth. Now, what 





are we to think of gravitation, or, indeed, of any kind of 
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force, acting between particles of matter? Are we to 
imagine that the particles which “ attract” have some kind 
of sense by which they recognize each other’s existence 
and position, and some kind of intelligence by which 
they can calculate exactly how strongly to pull each 
other, and some kind of will and power, and some 
material connection with each other, by means of 
which they actually produce the pull? Are we to sup- 
pose this; or, rather, that some one all-pervading sense, 
intelligence and power is the real and ultimate agent 
in the case? One, of whom science can perhaps reveal 
something as to his omnipresence, omniscience, and 
omnipotence, but nothing more; while only revelation 
and our own filial sympathy (I speak it reverently) can 
make known his personality and holiness and love. 

One would not dare to say that no explanation of 
gravitation will ever be discovered, correlating it with 
other physical forces like those of chemical, electrical] 
and magnetic attraction ; but it is quite safe to say that, 
even after such discovery, the real mystery of force will 
still remain as much unsolved as ever, lying somewhere 
in the region where spirit and matter touch each other, 

One lesson is most impressively taught by astronomy 
—this, namely, the folly of attempting to measure God’s 
ideas and purposes by human notions of utility and 
value. Ido not mean that we cannot and do not, in 
many cases, recognize his ideas in the relations, propor- 
tions and arrangements of a system; but only this, that 
in multitudes, perhaps even in the majority of cases, we 
find ourselves baffled. ‘‘ His wisdom is unsearchable, 
and his ways past finding out.” . I refer to the “ wastes” 
of Creation—the desolate, immeasurable solitudes be- 
tween the stars, occupied apparently only by scattered 
bits of meteoric matter hundreds of miles apart—worlds 
by the million apparently unsuited for any kind of life 
—suns shining “uselessly,” except as to some almost 
infinitesimal fraction of their radiance. So far as we 
can see, only a few things in the universe are of any use 
at all; not, of course, because other things really have 
no use, but simply because we ourselves are so limited 
in our understandings that we are as unable to compre- 
hend them, as one born blind to understand a telescope. 

One other suggestion of the skies I will refer to in 
closing: that, slow as, for the most part, are the pro- 
cesses which produce change in stellar and planetary 
systems, yet they appear to be inexorable. We seem.to 
have satisfactory evidence of continuous, unceasing 
progress from a beginning to an end. Worlds and 
systems are born, and grow, and live, and die. Whether 
we look torward or backward we see that processes now 
going on must have begun within some finite time, and 
must terminate short of eternity. Some day the earth 
will cease to be habitable, and the sun will cease to give 
its heat; the time will come when every star now visible 
will have ceased to shine, and there shall be “new 
heavens and a new earth.” 

“Of old hast thou laid the foundations of the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of thy hand. They shall 
perish, but thou shalt endure: yea, all of them shall 
wax old as doth a garment; as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed: but thou art 
the same, and thy years shal] have no end.” 


College of New Jersey, Princeton. 








LEADING AND FOLLOWING. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


Always must some be first, and lead; and some come 
after, and follow. But it makes a great difference who 
leads. The chief priests and scribes would have patron- 
ized Christ, if he had followed them But they could 
not think of his leading. A man may have a sinful 
nature, and yet the sinfulness of that nature may not 
ruin him, if his old nature is led and controlled by his 
new and implanted spiritual nature. I have seen a 
horse I could not drive when by itself, do fair, honest 
work when placed beside another and stronger horse. 
It was controlled and “led.” 

Peter tells us (2 Peter 1: 5) to “add” to our faith vir- 
tue, and other Christian graces; or, as we might para- 
phrase it, to “lead in orderly, glad and musical proces- 
sion, first faith, then all the graces of a Christian.” 
Faith is only one grace; and there are others: but faith 
does not follow other graces, it leads them. 

I shut my eyes, and I see a caravan in the desert. 
The men and animals that compose it are resting. Food 
and rest are sweet things—when you earn them! And 
even the desert gives time for these, to a caravan en- 
gaged in honorable trade. Some are eating; others are 
lying in the shade of rudimentary tents. The camels 
are enjoying a little “hard feed.” In the slight depres- 
sion where we find them, hardly a valley, they are 
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scattered about for a long distance. The men know, by | dispatches he had just read, examined the barometer 


the sun, the general direction they are going; and they 
know, pretty nearly, how long it will be till they start 
again. But the actual starting is in the hands of the 
jeader. Now, if any of us should take in hand to start 
those men, getting them all ready at once, what a time 
we should occupy with it! What a riding up and down 
that long file; and whatsignaling from one end to the other! 
But the actual leader of the caravan has no such trouble. 
When the time to start, according to his judgment, has 
come, he draws out his leading camel, and begins the 
forward movement! The regular tinkling of his camel’s 
bell is all the signal needed by the others; they fall into 
file as soon as they see the leader moving! And the 
long caravan glides away among the swells and depres- 
sions of the desert, till it is lost in the distance. 

So in the Christian journey. You cannot have Chris- 
tian graces, each grace equally matured with every other, 
and all going equally forward, from the very beginning 
of this heavenward journey. Some grace must lead and 
anticipate the rest; and that grace is faith! Here isa 
long procession of Christian graces; they are to go on in 
an orderly manner, each one illustrating and adorning all 
the rest. They are to march heavenward ; and they are 
to keep company all the way, and form one band. You 
want to make progress, you want to get nearer heaven, 
you want to be more like Christ! Start faith! Once 
faith is in motion, pressing toward the sunrise, a truer 
“orientation” than medieval builder ever knew, the 
other graces all fall in, courage, and acquired wisdom, 
and self-control, and patience, and holiness, and brother- 
liness, and love to all! 

Every creature has its object its reason for existing. 
A lamp is to give us light, a garment is made to wear, a 
musical instrument is made to play on. I ask earth’s 
philosopher, What is man made for? “Man,” he re- 
plies, “is a thinking being; he is made to think.” But 
thinking and willing are only means to an end. Think- 
ing is a grand and noble thing, if it leads to something 
grand and noble in character or action, not otherwise. 
The exercise of the will is an important and valuable 
thing, if that which is willed is important and valuable. 
We learn at last that it is higher to love than merely to 
think, or even to will. These are merely means to an 
end; but to love—when once we have a proper object 
for our supreme affection—is itself an end/ And when 
we arrive at that point, we ask for an object that shall 
be worthy of our supreme love. And that is not the 
creature, but the Creator; not self, nor any fellow- 
mortal, but God! 

When once a man loves God,—and he cannot love 
God till he is reconciled to Him, and he cannot be recon- 
ciled to him without the mediation and atonement of 
Christ,—he is a “ new creature.” Faith has been devel- 
oped in his soul. But faith is never alone. As soon 
might we look to see the leader of a desert caravan pur- 
suing his way alone, as to find faith without its sister- 
virtues following! And no more than those desert trav- 
elers must faith remain stationary. The cry of the soul, 
as with Abraham’s faithful servant, is, “ Hinder me 
not!” The homeward journey is before us; and do 
thou, faith, lead the glad procession on! Hence the 
importance and the place of faith. We cannot attain 
the great end of our life without it; other graces and 
virtues cannot make headway unless faith is first in 
motion. Every journey has its end; and heaven and 
perfection and God’s presence are the end of the Chris- 
tian journey. And we cannot easily over-rate the 
importance of the Christian’s leading grace. At first we 
seemed to have no other grace; but we set faith in 
motion—“ Hinder me not!” and “ Homeward!” was the 
ery—and the other graces all fell in; and so, till the 
portal is reached, where “an entrance is ministered to 
us abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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PATSY’S PRAYER. 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN, 


It was a sultry afternoon in August, In the govern- 
ment offices, from the Alleghanies to Eastport, men were 
busily making up weather reports of what promised to 
be the hottest day of the season. Pretty soon, some of 
them began to find difficulty in managing their telegraph 
wires ; the air seemed charged with electricity ; the men 
took their observations, and worked harder than ever, 
At length the sergeant in charge of one of the largest 
and busiest stations glanced up quickly from a bunch of 





with a great deal of care, made a few notes in a huge 
memorandum book, and scratched off a message, which 
was handed at once to the telegraph operator sitting a 
few feet away. In five minutes the government weather 
officials throughout New England knew that a daager- 
ous storm-centre was rapidly moving toward them; and 
up went their signals accordingly. 

The Brookville farmers had heard nothing of all this, 
but they looked at the sky knowingly, and hurried a 
little at their work. At the quiet old Coburn house the 
“women folks” were upstairs asleep, in the lull between 
dinner and supper; the men were afield working with 
all their might. 

“TI dunno,” said Patsy, “ but I'll take a bit av a walk 
wid Shock. Sure, they won’t mind ef I’m back before 
tay.” 

Patsy Dolan and his four-year-old sister Shock (prob- 
ably so-called in reference to the usual state of her hair) 
were Boston children, who had been sent into the coun- 
try for a week by the Missionary Society. Patsy him- 
self was only nine, and knew nothing of the world 
outside of his native city. As he stepped out of the 
back door of the old house, leading his little sister, he 
instinctively glanced over his shoulder. Then he 
laughed a little at himself. 

“No p’leecemen here!” he said aloud, with a chuckle. 
“ A feller can kape onto the grass all he wants.” 


It was very slow walking, for Shock was not an accom- 
plished pedestrian, even on brick sidewalks; and here 
the ground was very uneven. Besides, it must be con- 
fessed that her temper was rather uncertain, and on this 
particular hot afternoon she constantly required sooth- 
ing. But Patsy cared little for this. He had been used 
to taking care of his baby sister almost ever since she 
was born, and he patiently submitted to her whims, 
now stopping to disentangle her little bare feet from 
briery vines, now lifting her in his arms and bearing 
her over an unusually rough spot. So they went on, 
across the field, over a tiny brook, through a narrow belt 
of woods, and out upon an open pasture, which bulged 
up here and there like a great quilt, with patches of 
moss and grass, and with round juniper bushes for but- 
tons. At least, this was the image that vaguely sug- 
gested itself to Patsy, as he tugged his hot little burden 
along farther and farther away from home. 

Suddenly he stopped and looked up. 

“Sure, it’s comin’ on night,” said he. “The sun’s 
gone entirely, it is. We must be goin’ back.” 

But Shock had reached the limit of feminine endur- 
ance, and declined, with all the firmness of her nature, 
this unexpected move. She objected to that extent that 
she sat down hard on the ground, and wailed with heat 
and weariness. 

Patsy was a little non-plused; for it was growing 
very dark. He was acquainted with Shock’s resources 
of resistance, and hesitated to call them forth. While 
he deliberated, he winked and winced at the same 
moment; a broad drop of water had struck full upon his 
upturned face. 

“Come out o’ that, Shockie,” he cried “ we must Bo; 
now. The rain is a-comin’!” 

Thereupon Shock made her next move, which was to 
lie flat on her back and cry louder. She hadn’t begun 
to kick yet, but Patsy knew she would. 

Another great drop fell, and another. It grew bright 
about them, then suddenly darker than ever, as if some- 
body had lighted the gas and blown it out. 


Hark! Rumble, rumble, boom, bo-o-m—bo-o-m! 
Patsy pricked up his ears; for even a city boy knows 
thunder, though it is half drowned by the roar of the 
wagons and pavements. Without more words he dived 
at Shock, and bore her away struggling, across the pas- 
ture. It had grown so dark that he could not well see 
where to put his feet, so he fell once or twice, bruising 
his wrists badly. But he managed to tumble in a way 
to save Shock, so it didn’t matter. 

There was a moaning and rushing sound in the far-off 
forests that notched the horizon on every side. Then 
the wind and the rain joined hands, and rushed forward 
wildly with a mighty roar that appalled the boy, stag- 
gering under his heavy load. 

He halted, and crouched in a little hollow. The 
voice of the storm now quite swept away the feeble cry- 
ing of the exhausted child in his arms. As he cast a 
wild look about him, like a hunted rabbit, a brilliant 
flash of lightning showed for an instant what promised 
a refuge which, slight though it might be, seemed 
blessed compared with this bare field where the storm 
was searching for him with its terrible, gleaming eyes 
and hollow voice. If he could only reach that spot, 
Patsy thought, he would feeleasy. It was a single huge 


elm-tree, like those on the Common, only standing quite 
alone in the pasture. It would be such a nice place in 
a thunder-storm—poor Patsy | 

A dim recollection of the prayers the mission people 
had taught him, came into his mind. But he couldn’t 
think of anything but “ Now I lay me,” so he concluded 
to try for the tree first, and say his prayers after he got 
there. 

He lifted Shock once more in his aching arms, and 
started. 

But God heard his little heart-prayer above all the 
booming of the thunder ; and this was how He answered it. 


The boy was getting on bravely, when Shock, whose 
fright was renewed by the motion, gave a sudden strug- 
gle. His foot slipped down, down he went, into a gully 
that had lain, unseen, across his path. The bushes 
broke his fall, but he lay a moment quite breathless and 
discouraged. But it would not do to remain so; for 
there was Shock, by no means injured, and crying lus- 
tily. Patsy picked himself up, and felt about him until 
his hand struck the side of a large rock. There was a 
dry place under one side, which projected slightly. He 
reached for Shock, and deposited her in this shel- 
tered spot, on some leaves the wind had blown in there 
last autumn. He wished he could get in, too; but there 
was barely room for one. 

“Told, told,” moaned Shock, shivering, and drawing 
up her little limbs. 

Without an instant’s hesitation Patsy threw off his 
wet jacket, and tucked it round her. In three minutes 
he knew by her stillness and regular breathing that she 
was asleep. 

Then he began to be cold,—very cold himself. Every 
whizzing rain-drop seemed like ice, striking on his bare 
feet and bruised hands. If he could only have that 
jacket, or put his feet in with Shock under it just fora 
minute! 

“TI don’t s’pose she’d know,” he said to himself, with 
chattering teeth. “ But I won’t,—no, I won’t. A feller 
must look out fer his sister.” 

Then he remembered the prayers again; and the best 
thing he could think of was the psalm he had been 
taught only the Sunday before. He cuddled up as 
close to the rock as he could, and began : 

“ The Lord is my shepherd—I shall—I shall—” Here 
he forgot, and had to commence again. 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall—not—want 
nothin’. He maketh me to lie down in green pastares—” 
Patsy paused, and peered into the darkness doubt- 
fully. “I dunno,” he said, “as I want—” 

He never finished that sentence. And this was what 
interrupted him. A great shimmering, glittering flash, 
that filled all the air, and at the very same moment an 
awful crash—and the storm beat down upon a little 
white face, upturned silently to the black sky. 


“ Hallo—hallo—o—o!” The shout rang out clear 
and strong on the evening air’ Far off among the hills 
the last rumble of thunder was dying away. 

“They must have gone along here,” cried Farmer 
Coburn; “hold your lantern, Tom,—see, there’s their 
tracks,” 

“Hallo! hallo—o—o! hal— Why, what—” What 
makes Farmer Coburn stop so suddenly, and then dart 
forward with one of the lanterns? A wee sound, and a 
sad, sad sight. The sound is the waking voice of Shock, 
who turns uneasily on her bed of dry leaves; the sight 
is a little white face, upturned to the star-dotted sky. 


How those rough men bent over the little fellow, the 
tears running over their cheeks, as they noticed the 
jacket ! 

“ He’s alive!” shouts Tom, with a half-sob, catching 
the boy up in his arms; “he’s only stunned. The 
lightnin’ must have struck round here somewhere, just 
near enough to knock him over. He’s comin’ to now!” 

And Patsy comes. He soon as he can talk, he tells 
them about it. 

“Why,” he says, straightening up in Tom’s arms 
(Shock is sound asleep again with her tousled head 
bobbing on Farmer Coburn’s shoulder at every step) 
—“ why, there’s the tree, sure—” 

The men looked, and turned away with a shudder. 
The noble elm would never again lift its green boughs 
toward the sky. Scorching, rending, shattering, the red 
lightning had torn its way down the huge trunk, throw- 
ing the fragments on every side, and leaving the twisted 
fibres thrust into the air, white and bare, in a way that 
told of the terrible force that had had the mastery of 
them. 

Patay thought it all over very soberly. He remem- 
bered his prayer and his psalm. 





“T dunno—”’ he said. 
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LESSON IX., SUNDAY, AUGUST 31, 1884. 
TitLe: GOD'S WORKS AND WORD. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Psa. 19 +: 1-14.) 

1, The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handywork. 

2. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night shew- 
eth knowledge. 

8. There is no speech nor language, where their voice is not 
heard. 

4, Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world. In them hath he set a taber- 
nacle for the sun, 

5. Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

6. His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the ends of it: and there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof, 

7. The law of the Lorp is perfect, converting the soul: the 
testimony of the Lorp is sure, making wise the simple. 

8. The statutes of the Lorp are right, rejoicing the heart: 
the commandment of the Lorp is pure, enlightening the eyes. 

9. The fear of the Lorp is clean, enduring for ever: the 
judgments of the LORD are true and righteous altogether. 

10. More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold : sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 

11. Moreover by them is thy servant warned ; and in keeping 
of them there is great reward. 

12, Who can understand Ais errors? cleanse thou me from 
secret faults. 

13. Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 
let them not have dominion over me: then shall I be upright, 
and | shall be innocent from the great transgression. 

14. Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight,O Lorp, my strength, and 
my redeemer, 





LESSON PLAN, 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyal Service 
Lesson Topic: Recognizing God's Revetation 
1. God Revealed by his Works, vs 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. God Revealed by his Word, vs 7-11. 
3. God Revealed by his Grace, vs. 12-14 
GoLpen Text: Thou hast magnified thy word above ull thy 
name.—Psa, 138 : 2, : 





Datty Home Reaprinos: 
M.—Psa.19.1-14. Recognizing God's revelation 
T,. —Isa. 40: 18-31. Recognizing God's greatness by his works 
W.—Psa. 138; 1-8. Recognizing God's goodness by his word. 
T._ —Psa, 111:1-10. Recognizing God's power through his works 
F. —Psa, 119: 89-104, Recognizing God's love through his word 
$.—Rom. 5: 1-11. Recognizing God in his works of grace. 
$.—John 1: 1-14. Recognizing God in the Word made fiesh 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. @OD REVEALED BY HIS WORKS, 


1. God Glorified by the Heavens: 
1, Glory Seen. 
eae eee Meghey of Ont; and the Armament 
consider thy heavens, the work of th 
By the word Lora were the heavens taeda fies. os ere ® 
. hath stretched out the heavens by ns caeeeeen ee. 10: 12). 





Lnviitbte: a of him... are clearly seen .. the things 
(Rom. 1; 20). 
s Gieey Told. 


Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto might. 
That the generation to come might know them (Psa. 78: 6). 
The father to the children shall make known say: arate (Isa. 88; 19). 
The day is we the night also is aaene (Psa. 74 ; 
Lest thou lit... eyes unto heaven . 
it. God Giortted through the Earth: 

Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
The Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not (Isa. 40; 28). 
All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation (Psa. 98 : 8). 
Their sound went out into all the earth (Rom. 10 : 18). 
ii, God Glorified by the Sun 

1. The Sun's Grandeur 
The sun... asa bridegroom ., rejoiceth asa strong man 


A«a bridegroom decked himself with ornaments (Isa. 6) : 10). 
They whieh tun in a race run all, but one receiveth BY Cor. 9: 24) 
Run with patienee the race that is set before (Heb. 1 


2 The Sun's Circuit 
From the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends. 
Upon whom doth not his ee a ae arise? (Job 25; 3, 


s ha d haste he pace where he arose (Heel. 1: 
Ba valnoth tm tae carcult of heaven (Wooles. 22 


iS scsae red con Geiembednet puien voters extrentirs enauiel 


-to a : erm (Deut. 4° 19) 


$ David was a good musician himself, but he was content to hush 
his own voice, and listen to heavens singing together the glories 


4. David was no sun-worshi coe SS thus on its ries only 
to emphasize the might of Him by whose hand a and stars 


ere made. 
6 David could study nature without getting possessed of the idea 
that he knew poet than the Maker of the universe. Therein 
does he differ from many a so-called “ scientist” of to-day, — 


II. GOD REVEALED BY HIS WORD. 
1. A Complete Revelation: 
1. The Word's Perfection. 
The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul, 
He is the Rock, his work is chee Des iy re 32: 4) 
The word of God is tried 31). 
The good and acceptable Sed perfect will of God (Rom. 12 : 2) 
2. The Word's Surety. 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
Thy testimonies are very sure...O Lord, for ever (Psa. 93 : 5). 
All his commandments are sure (Psa. 111: 7) 

What he hath seen . .. of that he beareth ‘witness (John 3 : 32) 
An everlasting covenant, ordered in all things (2 Sam. 23 . 6). 
Every scripture inspired of God (2 Tim. 3: 16). 


i. A Righteous Revelation: 
1, The Word's Uprightness. 

The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart. 
Thou . ~— them = 7 ents, and true laws (Neh 9 13). 
1 esteem all thy precepts to be right (Psa. 119: 128) 

2. The Word's Purity. 
The commandment of the Lord is pure. 
The words of the Lord are pure ve (Psa. 32 : 6). 
very word of God is — (Prov. 30: 5). 
The law is holy, and the ccunmandsnent holy (Rom. 7 12) 


i. A Desirable Revelation: } 
1. Richer than Gold. 
More to be desired are they than gold. 
It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir (Job 28 : 16). 
The law of thy mouth is better... than... gold a 119: 72). 
Keceive my instruction . _ rather than choice gold (Prov 8 10) 
2. Sweeter than Honey. 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb, 


Esteemed the words of his mouth more than . . . food (Job 23. 12) 
Thy words , .. sweeter than honey to my mouth ra. 119: 103) 
Eat ak thou honey. .. . So shall the knowledge of wisdom be (Prov 


IV. A Profitable Revelation: 
In keeping of them there is great reward, 
He that keepeth the law, happy is he wee 29:1 
He that looketh into the perfect law . hall be bie (Jas. 1 : 25). 
1. The law of the movements of the heavenly bodies is important; 
the law of the Lord is vastly more so 
2. The laws of nature hint at a revelation of God's will, the law of 
the Lord is God's will revealed. 
3. The laws of nature show something of what God has done, and 
the law of the Lord tells of what he will do. 
4. The laws _—¢ nature impress the mind, the nes the 
i ti law of the Lord converts the soul 
accurate as deductions of 
ence; the law of the Lord is perfect as a rule of conduct. 
6. The laws of nature bring us down to our graves at length; the 
law of God waits to lift us into heaven at last. 
7. The laws of nature are a pleasant field of study—if yes have time; 
bey a = the Lord we must have time to study, and to follow 


Ill. GOD REVEALED BY HIS GRACE. 
1. Divine Grace implored: 
1 To Cieanse from Unconscious Sin 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 
Our secret sins in the aby oe of thy sopateaante vs. 90 - 8). 
me, O God. now my heart (Psa. 139 : 23). 
The blood of Jesus.. cleanseth us y a all b .- (1 John 1 7). 
2. To Restrain from Presumptuous Sin. 
Keep back thy servant from presumptuous sins. 


If a man come presumptuously ... he may die (Exod. 21 ; 14) 
People shall hear... and do no more presumptuously (Deut. 17: 18) 


it. Divine Acceptance Sought : 
Let the words . . . the meditation . . . be acceptable in thy sight. 


The prayer of the epeight is his delight (Prov. 15 : 8). 
That the offering up ... might be made acceptable (Rom, 15 : 16). 
The fruit of lips which make confession to his name (Heb. 13: 15). 


1. Not alone the cleansing, | but even the discovery of our faults is 

impossible to ourselves. “Who can understand his ways?" 

Not by one’s own efforts is he led away from his errors when 

they are discovered. “Cleanse ¢iou me from secret faults.” 

Not always our most open transgressions are our worst ones 

“Cleanse thou me from secre/ faults.” 

Not all our wanderings from the right, however, are by such 

a ways. “Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous 
ns. 
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6 Not we have our bad habits, but our bad habits have us. “Let 
them not have dominion over me.’ 

6. Not alone the outward expression but the inward desire as well 
needs puri the words of my mouth, and the medita- 
tions of my heart be acceptable.” 

7. Not single banded are we left to fight the battle out. “O Lord, 
my strength, and my Redeemer.” 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE GLORY OF GOD. 
1. Revealed to: 
The Israelites at Sinai Lemus 19: 18; 24: 17), 
Moses at Sinai (Exod. 33 ; 21-23; 34: 5, 6). 
Elijah in the wilderness (i Kings 19: 12). 
Ste hen at his martyrdom (Acts 7 : haan 
"s people in due time (Deut. 5: 24; Psa. 102 16) 


2. Revealed by: : 
His visible presence (Exod. 24: 10; Isa. 6: Rev 4:2) 
His audible voice (Job 37 : 5; Ezek. 43: 8: Rev. 1: 15). 
His great majesty (Psa. 93:1; 145: 5; Isa. 2: 10). 

His omnipotence (Isa. 40: 15, Rom. 6 4). 

His holiness (Exod. 15: 11; Isa, YW 3; a. 4: 8). 

His wonderful works (Psa. 92 . 5; 111; 2, 3). 

His holy Word (Deut. 18 : 19; Pen 119 ; 129: John 5: 39) 


3. Revealed for: 
The upbduilding of his church (Psa. 102 : 16). 
The enlightenment of his e os s 2; Rev. 21: 11, 23). 
The satisfaction of his children ( 1, 2). 


The encouragement of his tllowere Q ie nis 6:17; Psa. 34: 7). 
The instruction of his worshipers (Job 18:11; Isa. 59; 19). 
His disciples to plead in prayer (Psa. 79: 9). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
The Nineteenth Psalm cannot be referred with positiveness 
to any single period of David's life. Its Davidic authorship 
has even been called in question; but without sufficient rea- 





eon. Ite very position iz the Book of Psalms is an evidence 








a 





that David was its author, even if the worth of the editorial 
note, “A Psalm of David” be denied. Of the five books of 
psalms into which our Book of Psalms is divided in the 
Hebrew text, it belongs to the first book, which is acknowl- 
edged by the critics to be the oldest portion of the Psalms, 
and largely (some say, wholly) Davidic. With the excep- 
tion of three psalms (2, 10, 33) all the psalms in this book 
(Psalms 2 to 41 inclusive) ate editorially ascribed, in their 
superscriptions, to David. The note directing it “To the 
Chief Musician”—the superintendent of the singers and 
instrumental musicians in the temple service—is, of course, 
much more recent in date than the psalm itself, and points 
conclusively to its use in the ritual oflices of the temple. 
TraditionZascribes this psalm to David’s declining years, 
and the internal evidence does not conflict with this view. 
It is probably to this consideration that the psalm owes its 
peculiar position in the present series of International lessons. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


This psalm affords a good illustration of the principal 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry. Its versification is not 
regulated by the number of syllables, nor by their accent or 
quantity, nor by regularly recurring metrical feet, but by 
what are called parallelisms. The same thought is substan- 
tially repeated in two successive lines, commonly of similar 
structure. Remarkably perfect examples are shown in 
verses 1, 2, 7-9. 

The psalm is naturally divisible into two parts: 1. The 
glory of God as shown in the material universe (vs. 1-6). 
2. The revelation of Jehovah in his law (vs. 7-14), which is 
first characterized in general (vs. 7-10), and then considered 
im its individual application to the psalmist himself (vs. 
11-14) 

Verse 1.— The heavens: Meaning, of course, the material, 
visible heavens, which present such a varied and magnifi- 
cent spectacle, should not merely awaken admiration or lead 
to curious study, but kindle devotion Ignorant pagans were 
led by the splendor of celestial objects to fancy them to be 
divine, and to pay their adoration to the sky, sun and stars 
(Deut 4. 19; 17: 3); they led the psalmist to meditate 
devoutly on Him who made them.— Declare (literally, are 
declaring, or narrating, they make-continual announcement 
of the glory, the exalted perfections, of God): The term here 
used is not the most common word for “ God,” but one which 
is specially suggestive of his power, the Mighty One.—And 
the firmament: This English word, by its Latin etymology, 
suggests something solid, an idea foreign to the Hebrew term 
which denotes an expanse (Isa. 40: 22), the sky.—Js showing 
(or telling) the work of his hands: To the intelligent beholder 
it makes perpetual disclosure of the divine power and skill 
by which it has been wrought. And the more the heavens 


‘| are studied the more impressive the lesson becomes. Every 


advance made in astronomical knowledge since the days of 
David has added to the fullness of meaning found in this 
verse 

Verse 2—There isa never-ending series of witnesses to 
the divine majesty and greatness in the constant succession 
of day and night. Each has its story, which it repeats with 
unvarying exactness, and passes on to its successor. The 
day has its special exhibition to: make of the glory of the 
great Creator, and one day yéters or pours forth spee¢ 
another, like an ever-flowing stream from an unfailing foun- 
tain. And the night, which studs the sky with twinkling 
gems, led by the radiant moon, makes its own special utter- 
ance upon the same great theme, which is reiterated night 
by night afresh. 

Verse 3.—The ordinary version makes this vepe@ affirm 
the universality of this revelation of God in the heavens, a 
truth which is reserved for verse 4.— There ts no speech nor 


language where their voice is not heard: That is, it is audible 


by all mankind, and intelligible to men of every various dia- 
lect. The Hebrew, however, will not bear this interpreta- 
tion Some read it, “It is not speech nor words, whose voice 
is unheard ;” that is, this testimony of day and night is 
uttered in clear and distinct tones But the best sense will 
be yielded by simply striking out the Italic word -where, 
which has been needlessly inserted in the common English 
Version. “There is no speech, and there are no words; 
their voice is not heard.” That is to say, impressive as is 
the declaration thus made of the being and perfections of 
God, it is silently uttered, and with no audible voice, 

Verse 4.— Their line, that is, measuring-line (Jer. 31: 39), 
is gone forth in all the earth: The region covered by the testi- 
mony of the heavens is represented as though it were marked 
out and measured, and it is co-extensive with the earth itself. 
The same idea is expressed in a somewhat different form by 
the rendering given in the margin of the English Version. 
In Isaiah 25: 10, “line upon line” is parallel to “precept 
upon precept,” and must have substantially the same sense 
Hence some interpreters understand it to mean “ precept” 


here, or, as the margin has it, rule or direction ; that is, they. 


lay their commands upon the whole earth, enjoining or 


directing all men everywhere to entertain exalted notions ef 


the Author of all. By the old Greek translators the word 
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“Tine” was understood to mean the string of a musical instru- 
ment, and this put by a figure of speech for the souhd pro- 
duced by its vibration. It is thus quoted by the Apostle 
Paul in Romans 10: 18: “Their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the world.” Such cita- 
tions from the Old Testament in the New have given occasion 
of cavil to fault-finders, of which they have not been slow to 
avail themselves. It has been alleged to be inconsistent with 
the inspiration and infallibility of the apostles that they in 
the first place adopt an inaccurate translation of the Hebrew 
words; and, secondly, that they employ them in a sense dif- 
ferent from that intended by the original writer. The fer- 
tility of these cavils is readily seen in the present instance. 
Writing to those who were familiar with the Greek Scrip- 
tures, the apostle adopts the current rendering of this phrase 
because it expressed the meaning with sufficient exactness. 
The essential sense, which he was concerned to convey, was 
not altered in the slightest degree by saying “ their sound” 
instead of “their line.” And he makes no improper use of 
the pealmist’s language. The latter had spoken of the 
universality of God’s revelation of himself in nature. Paul 
adopts the same words as aptly descriptive of the universal 
proclamation of the gospel. He uses the familiar phrase to 
set forth his own thought, but he neither says nor intimates 
that this was the thought in the mind of the psalmist. He 
is not adducing the authority of David toestablish his point ; 
he bases no argument upon the passage; he does not pretend 
toexpound it He simply affirmsthat what David had said 
of the heavens is true likewise of the heralds of salvation— 
they bear their message to the ends of the earth. 


From the heavens in general the psalmist now passes tothe 
most conspicuous and glorious object they contain.— Jn them 
(the heavens) hath he set a tabernacle (or tent) for the sun: He 
has his abode in the skies (Hab. 3:11). When we compare 
this with the next verse, the poetic figure seems to be that 
the sun retires into his dwelling at night, and comes forth 
from it freshly every morning. And this image seems to be 
imbedded in ordinary Hebrew speech; the common term 
for the rising of the sun is his “ going forth,” and for sunset 
is his “ entering in” 

Verse 5.—The resplendent beauty of the sun, and its rapid 
and unwearied course, are then set forth by two striking 
images., Ife is first compared to a bridegroom elegantly 
attired, with his beaming joyous countenance, as he comes 
forth from his decorated chamber, refreshed by repose. An: 
then to a warrior, one of whose most valued qualities in the 
hand-to-hand encounters of ancient warfare was speed, 
whether in pursuit or flight, as is shown by the well-known 
Homeric phrase, “ Swift-footed Achilles.” — He rejoices, exult- 
ingly springs forward, as a mighty man (comp. Judg. 5: 31), 


_to run his path: The amazing swiftness with which the sun 


appears to pass over his diurnal course in the heavens, with- 
out for an instant faltering, or slackening his pace, suggests 


~ the image of a victorious hero in his unflagging pursuit of a 


flying foe. It is not merely, as the language of the English 
version might seem to imply, a powerful man in a competi- 
tive contest of speed. 

Verse 6.—He passes, in his course, over the entire sky 


from one extreme limit to the other. Circuit refers not 


', merely to the circular path pursued in the visible heavens, 


but to the completed revolution by which the sun is brought 
back again tothe former point of beginning.—<And there is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof: The penetrating and all-per- 


vasive force of the sun’s rays has received astonishing illus- 
tration in¥jhe doctrine of modern science, that with slight 
exceptidn@™)l the active forces operating in the world are 
directly ble to solar energy. 


Verse 7.—Thus far the psalmist has considered the display 
of God’s perfections made in the works of his hands, and 
icularly in the hgavens, God is thus revealed in his 

ite power and wisdom before the eyes of all men But 

he has made a special revelation of his will and purposes 
for transcending this. This brings him to view not merely 






as “God” (v.J) of “eternal power and Godhead” 
(Rom. 1: 20), can be understood by the things that 
are made, ehovah,” the name by which he made 
himself know Israel (Exod. 6: 3); as the God of an im- 


mediate supernatural revelation and the God of grace, and 
which is accordingly employed throughout the remainder of 
the psalm. It can scarcely be necessary to remark that in 
the common English version Lorp in small capitals always 
represents “Jehovah” in the original. The fervor with which 
the psalmist here dwells upon the law, and his enthusiastic 
admiration of and delight in it, appear in the very structure 
of the sentences that follow. The whole tone of the psalm is 
changed. And in six successive clauses of precisely similar 
structure, he speaks of the divine law under as many difler- 
ent names, connecting a description of it with each, charac- 
terizing it by a quality which it possesses and an effect which 
it produces.—The law of Jehovah: David therefore was in 
possession of this law, notwithstanding all critical theories to 
the contrary, and he took an exalted and spiritual view of its 
requirements.—Js perfect: Complete and faultless.—Convert- 
ing, or, rather, as it is in the margin, restoring the soul: The 
reference is not to its effect upon sinners, but upon true 
believers, iz the refreshment, comfort and invigoration which 


it imparts.— Testimony: The law is so called as it contains 
Jehovah’s testimony respecting truth and duty (Exod. 25: 
16; 31; 18),—Js sure: Stable, reliable. — Making wise: Teach- 
ing how to govern the conduct, placing before them right 
ends and the proper means for their attainment.— The simple : 
Uninstructed, inexperienced, but as the original term denotes 
easily persuaded, open to every influence whether good or 
evil. It is used im a good sense in the Psalms (116: 6; 
119: 130); and in a bad sense in the Proverbs (1: 22; 22: 3). 

Verse 8.—The statutes of Jehovah: Or, as the word is 
translated throughout Psalm 119, precepts, the individual 
requirements with which men are charged.—Are right: Such 
as strict justice and equity require.— Rejoicing the heart; They 
alford to him who obeys them that true pleasure and satis- 
faction which are attendant upon right doing. The command- 
ment, divinely enjoined, is pure, with no taint of evil, as grain 
from which the chaff has been carefully winnowed.— Enlighi- 
ening the eyes: Uluminating the darkened understanding, or, 
in the sense in which this phrase is used (1 Sam. 14: 27, 29), 
cheering and reviving. 

Verse 9,.— The fear of, Jehovah : Commonly denotes inward 
piety, but asa parallel expression to the law and kindred 
terms, it must here be equivalent to the religion of Jehovah, 
by which piety is enjoined and required.—Js clean: Free 
from all impurity or defilement.—Judgmenis: Properly 
judicial decisions, then applied to ordinances and enactments 
(Exod, 21: 1; 24: 3). 

Verse 10.—In solid value they are preferable to gold 
(Prov. 8: 10, 11); in the delight which they afford they are 
sweeter than the honey dropping from the comb (Psa. 
119: 103). 

Verse 11.—The personal profit, which he has himself 
derived from them, as on the one hand they admonish him 
of sin and danger, and thus guard him from evil, and as on 
the other hand they show that obedience is fruitful of large 
and blessed results. 

Verse 12.—By errors are meant sins of ignorance and 
infirmity, which in the weakness of our fallen nature are 
unavoidable, and in which every one is more deeply involved 
than he is aware.—Cleanse thou me: The reference is not to 
inward sanctification, but acquit me, pronounce me free, grant 
me justification and pardon.—From secret faults: Both those 
hidden ia the privacy of my heart, and so unknown to my 
fellow-men, and those which are unknown and unsuspected 
even by myself. 

Verse 13.—Also from the proud: Not proud oppressors, as 
some imagine, which is altogether foreign to the context, but 
sins committed in pride and presumption, willful, high- 
handed, conscious rebellion against God, for which no sacri- 
ficial expiation was ordained or permitted (Num. 15: 27, 30) 
From these he prays that God’s mercy may hold him back, 
and that they may not be suffered to gain control over him.— 
Then shall I be upright, literally perfect: The context shows 
plainly that sinless perfection cannot be meant.—And I shall 
be acquitted from great transgression: Ileld innocent from gross 
and serious sin, such culpability as arises from deliberate 
acts of transgression. 

Verse 14.—This may be a prayer that the words and 
thoughts just uttered may find acceptance, and the petition 
they contain be granted, or the meaning may be more gen- 
eral, that all the words he may at any time uiter, and the 
thoughts he may indulge, may be such as shall be pleasing 
in God’s sight.—Be acceptuble, or accepted, is a phrase bor- 
rowed from the law (Lev. 22: 20, 21), where it is used of the 
acceptance of sacrifices, and here suggests that the words and 
thoughts should be devoutly offered unto God (Hos. 14: 2; 
Heb, 13: 15).—My strength: Literally, as in the margin, my 
rock, 





NATURE AND REVELATION. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The eighth psalm seems to present a night-picture of east- 
ern skies, the nineteenth a day-picture; both of which must 
for many years have been familiar to David, as he kept his 
father’s flocks on Bethlehem hills. It furnishes us two nat- 
ural divisions for our analysis and convenience in considera- 
tion: Nature exhibits God’s glory, and revelation shows 
God’s grace. 

I. What does nature exhibit concerning God’s glory? 
Some attributes of the divine character come out into clear 
display. 

1. For one thing, this material universe exhibits the power 
of God. The very existence of these orbs over our heads fur- 
nishes the proof of the divine omnipotence (v. 1). 

One of the most interesting of historic illustrations has 
been given to usin the confessions of the great Augustine: 
“T asked the earth, and it said, ‘I am not he;’ and all that 
is upon it made the same admission. I asked the sea, and 
the depths, and the creeping things which have life, and they 
answered, ‘ We are not thy God; look thou above us. I asked 
the breezes, and the gales; and the whole air, with its inhabi- 
tants, said to me, ‘ Anaximenes is in error, [ am not God.’ 
I asked the heaven, the sen, the moon, the stars; ‘ We too,’ 





said they, ‘are not the God whom thou seekest.’ And I said, 
te all the creatures which surrounded the doors of my fleshly 


senses: ‘Ye have deéiared to me of my God that ye are not 
he; tell me somewhat about him.’ And with a great voice, 
they exclaimed, ‘He made us!’” 

2. Moreover, nature exhibits the wisdom of God. There is 
such a harmony in the movements, as there is between ineans 
and ends in all the works of God, that we cannot help discov- 
ering something almost musical in the thought suggested (vs. 
2,3). Bishop Horne comments upon the verses, with vivid 
conception of the poetry which offers day and night in such 
contrast; he says they resemble “two parts of a choir, chant- 
ing forth alternately the praises of God.” They have no 
articulate language. Whatever communications they have 
to make must be given to the devout and intelligent heart; 
they sing with the spirit and understanding to the spirit that 
understands them through love and faith. Tholuck says with 
exquisite appreciation of the teachings of stillness upon a 
devout soul: “ Holy silence is itself a speech, provided there 
shall be the ear to listen to its meaning.” 

3. Next to this, nature exhibits the supremacy of God. 

Over the whole universe sits this one Sovereign, reigning at 
his will, and the stars sing his glory (v. 4; the first clause). 
Their measuring-line reaches round the globe; their prov- 
ince or domain is co-extensive with the earth, and they speak 
with full authority to its remotest parts. Even the ancient 
heathen, Plutarch, used to say, “This world resembleth a 
divinity-school.” 
_ 4, And then, likewise, nature teaches the faithfulness of 
God. We are now introduced to one of the most brilliant 
figures of rhetoric conceivable. David sees the sunrise as he 
used to see it in the cool dawning of the day over the moun- 
tains of Moab when he was a child. With a magnificent 
stroke of imagination he conceives of the heavens as a taber- 
nacle, or marriage pavilion, forth from which marches the 
sun (vs. 5,6). The orderly marshaling of the heavens 
through the ages, is one of the most affecting proofs of God’s 
fidelity to his ancient covenant. 

Once, as I entered the observatory of Harvard College, at 
the close of the day, my friend who had led me there asked 
that I might be shown the new instrument that had just been 
introduced. The professor replied courteously, “Yes: 1 
think there may be time enough yet for him to see a star, if 
you will find one.” My companion “ found one” by looking 
in a worn little book of astronomical tables lying there on 
the desk, and replied quietly, “ There is one at 5: 20.” Soin 
a hurried instant, the covering was stripped off from the great 
brass tube, and prone upon his back, under the eye-piece, lay 
the enthusiastic professor While my friend stood by, with 
what seemed a tack-hammer in his hand, I noticed that he 
kept his eye on a tall chronometer clock near us. Suddenly 
two sounds broke the impressive stillness; we had been 
waiting for the stars. One was the word “there” spoken by 
the professor, the other was the tap of the hammer on the 
stone top of the table by my companion. Both occurred at 
the same instant—the same particle of the instant—they were 
positively simultaneous But the man who spoke the word 
could not see the clock ; he was looking at the star that came 
swinging along till it touched the spider-web line in his 
instrument; and the other man who struck the hammer- 
stroke could not see the star; he was looking at the second- 
hand on the dial-plate. When the index in its simplicity of 
regular duty marked twenty minutes after five, there fell the 
click on the stone; and then, too, there came on in the heay- 
ens, millions of miles away, one of God’s stars, having no 
speech, but rolling in on time, as he bade it ages ago! 

Then I was invited to look in, and see the world of light 
and beauty, as it swept by the next fibre in the tube. But 
afterwards | went curiously to the book, and found that it 
had been published ten years before, and that its calculations 
ran far away into the future, and that it had been based on 
calculations a thousand years old. And God's fidelity to the 
covenant of nature, here now almost three thousand years 
after David had made this nineteenth psalm, had brought 
the glorious creature of the sky into the field of Ilarvard 
College’s instrument just as that patient clock reached the 
second needed for the truth of the ancient prediction. Need 
I say, that those two professors almost wondered (so used to 
such things were they) at the awestruck devotion—the 
hushed reverence, with which | left the room. 

II. We are ready now to ask our second question: What 
has revelation to teach concerning God’s grace? We shall 
only have to take up the verses of this psalm in turn as we 
did before 

1. To begin with, revelation touches the efficacy of God’s 
grace. It does convert souls; it restores the fallen nature of 
men, and brings them again into obedience and love (v. 7). 
The “testimony of the Lord is sure” in that it witnesses to 
all the perfections of the Lord’s character and ways. Itisan 
interesting fact that in the Hebrew of this psalm, each of 
these three verses (7-9, in the English translation) consists 
of ten words, according to the number of the commandments 
in the Decalogue of which they speak. 

2. Revelation teaches the intelligence of God’s grace, also. 
Tis word illumines the mind as well as converts the soul. An 
old story is recorded of Bonaventura. Once on a visit, 


Thomas Aquinas requested him to point out thuse books 
which he used most im his studies. The tranquil scholag 
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brought him into his inner cell, and showed him a few of the 
common collections upon the seat; but as his guest still in- 
sisted on seeing the volumes from which in particular he got 
so many wonders of learning, he drew aside a curtain, and so 
displayed un oratory and a crucifix: “These are my books,” 
said the holy man; “this is the principal one from which I 
am wont to gather what I teach and write; here at the foot 
of that cross, I make what progress I have attained in the 
knowledge of the will of God.” This is the only way for any 
one to study the word which our Maker has given us; medi- 
tation and prayer are what give grandest results in the end. 

David here compares truth to the rising of the sun; and 
we must remember that in that almost rainless land there is 
no twilight; when the sun appears, he springs straight up 
above the horizon all at once, like a perfectly strong man 
prepared to runarace, Then as soon as he is about his busi- 
ness, the whole world is flooded with light. So truth 
comes right up into exhibition; there is no need of taking a 
dozen men, with a farthing taper in each one’s hand, to look 
up the sun in the morning. 

3. Again: revelation teaches the soundness of God’s grace. 
It may be assumed to be orthodox, and abide all criticism 
of review (v. 9). The decisions of the gospel are in accord- 
ance with right reason, and satisfy a good conscience. Artists 
tell us that the straightest line in nature is that which is 
drawn by the shadow of a rock across the foam of a cataract. 
The beams from above will endure no wavering or sinuous- 
ness. So we may say in morals, that which is right is 
straight; a right line is a straight line, that which is wrung 
or twisted is wrong. 

4. Once more, revelation teaches the value of God’s grace 
(v. 10), This was the remark of one, who was long beloved in 
the church, made just after he knew he was dying: “I wish 
I had a little more personal faith. I think, with the psalmist, 
that these things are more precious than gold, yea, even than 
much fine gold; but I cannot go so well with him in that 
they are sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb, I stick 
at that: that has often been a plague with me. The precious 
things were more as casket jewels than as meat and drink. 
They delight the intellect ; but oh! I wish I had the loving 
heart!” 

5. Then, in the last place, revelation teaches the justice of 
God’s grace. It gives warning and reward (v.11). It is 
like a spirit-level in a railway car; it shows up-grades and 
it points out down-grades, when we have no suspicion of either. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firmament shew- 
eth his handywork (v.1). The heavens are an exhibit of the 
power of God, but they are not a revelation of God himself. 
No man knows God through looking at the skies and the 
stars. He who already knows about God, sees evidence of 
God’s glory and of God’s handiwork in sky and stars; but a 
revelation of God by God himself, is easential to a recogni- 
tion of God by man, in even the grandest works of God. 
This is David’s idea. This is the idea of Paul, when he tells 
the Romans that, knowing as they do the existence of God, 
they must know that his heavens were not created by “ birds; 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” It is the word 
of God which reveals to us the Author of the works of God, 
The heavens are wonderful in their glory; but thereis more 
of real light concerning God in this one psalm of David than 
in the sun, the moon, and the stars, and in the firmament in 
which they shine. 

Day unto day ultereth speech, and night unio night sheweth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language, their voice is not 
heard (vs. 2,3). There is eloquence in the works of creation, 
to the ears of those who have learned the language of the 
Creator; but the speech of the heavens is not in audible 
sounds, which all who listen can comprehend. Without the 
revelations of the word of God, the exhibit of the works of 
God are voiceless. The believing little child, who has learned 
of God his Father as the maker of heaven and earth, sees 
more in one upward look at the skies, than any undevout 
astronomer can find there by all the searchings of his tele- 
scope. The geologist and the naturalist who are blind to the 
revelation of God in his word, are less capable of reading the 
teachings of the material world than is the unschooled 
observer, who finds God in everything. The truest under- 
standing of the glories of creation, is to him who reads the 
works of God in the light of the word of God, who sees the 
same God’s handiwork in the three books of Revelation, of 
Nature, and of Providences. 

The law of the Lord is perfect. . .. The testimony of the Lord is 
gure (v. 7). And that is more than can be said of the 
heavens or of the earth. There are flaws and marrings in 
the works of creation, spots on the sun, and irregularities in 
moon and stars; and “we know that the whole creation 
groaneth” because of imperfectness. There is an uncer- 
tainty about sun, moon, and stars. Stars are liable to flash 
up and fade back by turns; and even now the astronomers 
are guessing at how long it will take for the sun’s flame to 
exhaust itself. The only sure thing im all oreation is a 
epoken word of God, When we can lay hold on » promise 
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out of God’s word, we have a surer hold than if we were 
fastened to the sun or to the polar star, and our grip can be 
# good deal firmer than the “eternal hills” of solid granite. 
The works of the Lord are wonderful, and the most wonder- 
ful of all of God’s works is his word. That, indeed, is the 
only work which is both “perfect” and “sure,” and which 
sheds light on all his other works. 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold 
(v.10). Yes, that is what everybody believes; especially 
every Christian! How little Christians care for gold in 
comparison with Bible truth! How Christians dig away, 
day and night, in the Bible mine, letting godless unbelievers 
struggle for gold and fine gold! At all events, that is the 
way Christians ought to feel, and ought to think, and ought 
to act. A Bible promise is the safest security which the 
universe affords. He who can point trustfully to a promise 
of God in his behalf, or in behalf of his wife and children, 
has a surer support for himself and for his loved ones—a 
surer support for the present life—than if he had a certifi- 
cate of deposit in the Bank of England, or a first mortgage 
on the Capitol at Washington. Noman is a good judge of 
values, who doesn’t realize that the Bible promises are a 
great deal sounder than the best government bonds on the 
face of earth. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but God’s 
words shall not pass away until all are fulfilled. “ More to 
be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold.” 

Moreover by them is thy servant warned. ... Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults, Keep back thy servant also from presump- 
tuous sins (vs. 11-13). There is a practical gain of the word 
of God over the works of God. The heavens can show us 
something of what God is; but they give us no light on what 
we are; and whatever may be our relative unimportance to 
the rest of the universe, we are a good deal of importance to 
ourselves. It would be of very little gain to us, to know how 
great God is, if we had no light on our own state, our own 
dangers and needs, and our own possibilities of ‘good. The 
heavens are of no help to usin this line. The Bible furnishes 
the very warning and instruction which we need. Our studies 
in the heavens can show us the spots on the sun, and the 
insecurity of the stars; but our studies in the Bible show us 
the stains on our own souls, and the danger in which we are 
by nature and by our constant conduct. This knowledge it 
is which prompts us to cry out for help against our indul- 
gence in evil which we had not thought of, as well as in sins 





which we have thought of—“ secret faults,” and “ presump- 
tuous sins.” | 

O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer (v. 14.) Neither the | 
knowledge of God’s glory, nor the knowledge of our sin, | 
gives us any hope of personal salvation. The knowledge of | 
our sin brings us to see our need of redemption; and the 
knowledge of God’s glory tends to make us wish for it: but | 
there is no salvation in either a sense of sin or a sight of the | 
heavens. It is only as the word of God brings a revelation 
of a Redeemer, that either the word or the works of God can 
give us comfort or hope. But when He who made the 
heavens and the earth, and who spoke the words which are 
surer and completer than the heavens or the earth, tells us 
of a way of redemption, and promises it to those who will 
accept its provisions, we can rest on his promise, we can 
rejoice in his word, we can find a new beauty in the work of 
his hands. Herein, and here alone, is the fullness of joy in 
the words and the works of God. 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


In all the psalms which fall into this quarter’s lessons, 
there are such inexhaustible mines of wealth, that the 
teacher cannot hope to exhaust them in the brief time at his 
command. The utmost that he can do is to dig out some 
large specimens of pure gold, and try to induce his scholars 
to appropriate them to themselves. Unlike mineral wealth, 
of which each scholar can only take a portion, in this spir- 
itual treasure each may have all, and none be the worse off. 
The title to-day marks the true division of the lesson. 

I. God’s Works (vs. 1-6).—It is a good thing that David 
had been a shepherd, and an exile under the open sky for 
years, or we might not have had this wonderful psalm. In 
those years he doubtless saw far more of the glory of the 
starry vault, than he did after he moved into his cedar 
palace. City folk are poorly off in respect to the works of 
God in nature, compared with country people. And yet 
even with country folk, the glory of God is often unseen, for 
mere lack of spiritual eyesight. The fishermen from Galilee 
were far more impressed, apparently, with the stones of the 
temple in Jerusalem, than with the wonders of the lily, 
though their more thoughtful Master taught them that all 
Solomon's glory was nothing when compared to that modest 
little flower. 

In dealing with these verses, let the teacher call attention 





to the fact that God’s works speak silently. Verse 3 should 
read, “There is no speech nor language; their voice is not 
heard.” This refers to the silence of the heavens, which 
never fails to fill the thoughtful man with awe. Mountaineers 
who climb the Alps, when all noiseaf human life is dead, 








never fail to speak of the grandeur of the silence that pre | 


vails and “ becomes audible,” especially on starry nights. It 
is said that David Hume the skeptic, walking with Adam 
Smith one night, after a period of silent contemplation of 
the stars, exclaimed, “Smith, there is a God!” A godless 
astronomer has been called “mad,” and with reason. The 
Bible would call such a man “a fool.” What should we say 
of any man foolhardy enough to say that the type needed in 
setting up Bacon’s philosophy had come together just in 
the order that was necessary to produce the essay, by chance, 
or in any conceivable way excepting by the controlling power 
of an intelligent mind! And yet there are plenty of men 
calling themselves philosophers, who claim that no intelli- 
gent being is needed to account for the incomparably greater 
wonder of this Universe. It will need but a little refreshing 
of most scholars’ minds to bring before them the size of our 
earth, of the sun, and the distances from planet to planet and 
sun to sun. Any small astronomy will furnish the teacher 
with enough figures for this. In passing, it may also be well 
to call attention to the testimony of the microscope as well as 
of the telescope, to the glory of God. If any have been 
tempted to say “ God made the infinite heavens and how can 
he care for little me?” call their attention to the minute 
creatures of God, and show that since he cares for the infi- 
nitesimal, he will not forget his children. 


II. God’s Word (vs. 7-11).—The heavens declare the glory 
of God, but they say nothing of his love. For this we have 
to trust to his word. Law reigns in the physical universe, 
but no idea of pardon can be found there, or at the best it is 
very indistinct. Astronomy and microscopy do not tell us 
how to live and what we ought todo. But all that is very 
important, yes, more important than mere scientific wisdom. 
Since we are to live forever, we want to know how to live; 
since we are ignorant, we need to be taught wisdom ; since 
we are guilty, we need to be converted. About all this the 
heavens say nothing. But God’s word is full of directions in 
these matters. Now David had only a very small part of 
God’s word. The Pentateuch and Job were all that he had, 
unless he also had Joshua. If to him the word of God was 
more to be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold, if it 
was sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb, how ought 
it to appear to us? For we have the whole story of the life 
of the Son of God, through whom we learn more about God 
and his love, than from all the rest of the Bible put together. 
No Sunday-school scholar in all the land, but is far better off 
in this respect than King David. If David could have come 
into a modern Sunday-school, how his heart would have 
rejoiced at the fullness of the revelation which he would have 


| seen in the hand of every scholar. And yet how many-there 


are in every school to-day, who do not think enough of God’s 
word even to read over the lesson once before they come to 
the class. 

III. A Good Prayer (vs. 12-14).—Good thoughts always 
awaken good feelings. David has been thinking about God’s 
works. Thus his thoughts passed on to God’s word. This 
did not fail to arouse proper feelings in his heart. God’s 
power, God’s holiness, God’s justice, God’s purity, these 
thoughts made the Psalmist feel his own unworthiness keenly. 
His sins troop before him in armies. He sees many of them, 
in fact, so many that he concludes that there must be many 
more that escape his vision, so he cries out in a sort of awe- 
struck astonishment, “ Who can understand his errors?” 
This awakens a sense of his own helplessness, so that it leads 
him a step farther, and we find him breaking out into a 
prayer. (It would be a good thing for the thoughtful scholar 
to find how many of the psalms close with a prayer. I make 
it twenty-four. How many do you find?) This prayer is 
very specific, and refers to David’s secret and open sins. It 
also refers to his words and even the thoughts of his heart. 
If every one of our teachers and scholars were to begin each 
day with the prayer of this psalm, and then during the day 
were to use every opportunity to see what God was trying to 
say to them through his works and his word, what a vast 
difference it would make in all our lives! Surely, it can 
never be said of us as it once was of Israel of old, “ My peo- 
ple perish for want of knowledge.” But it is not what we 
know, but what we remember, that makes us wise; and it is 
not what we hear, but what we do, that makes us good. We 
have had im some of our lessons to find fault with David for 
his sins, and probably many of our scholars have heartily 
endorsed all the blame that has been heaped upon him. Call 
their attention to this, and then try and show them that to 
be consistent we should as heartily recognize and try to 
follow the good example he sets us in this psalm. Do you 
refuse to do this? Well, then never find fault with David 
again. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


In what two books does God reveal himself to man? (Title.) 
Do we gain the more exalted view of God by considering his 
name as revealed in nature, or by considering his word of 
law and promise? (Golden Text.) 

What may we learn of God by looking into the vault above 
us? (v. 1.) What is the Scripture meaning of firmament? 
To what objects of creative power do these clauses probably 
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refer respectively? To what times do they probably refer 
respectively? (v. 2.). How do all tongues of compare 
in their ability to read God in the heavens? (v.8.) Can we 
héar only God’s voice, or intelligible words in nature? (v. 3.) 
What, probably, is the correct interpretation of this verse? 
How far may God’s works, with their testimony to man, be 
traced? (v. 4.) To what are they here likened in their rela- 
tion to the great shining centre? By what two figures are 
the morning and the later hours of the day described ? (v. 5.) 
Show the fitness of these three figures. How is his searching 
power set forth ? (v.5.) Of whom is the sun asymbol? Show 
how the Bible is his tabernacle. Show how he cometh forth ; 
how he runneth; how he searcheth. How did the Psalmist 
regard the code of civil laws which God gave for the reclaim- 
ing of a people unto himself? (v.7, first clause.) How did he 
regard his declarations and promises? How his ordinances 
and moral requirements? (v. 8.) What reason have we for 
thinking that the word “testimony ” may have special refer- 
ence to the Decalogue? (Ex. 25: 16.) What qualities does 
the Psalmist predicate of reverence, and what of all of God’s 
decisions? (v. 9.) What made the Jews superior to all sur- 
rounding nations? (vs. 10,11; Rom. 3: 1, 2.) How should 
Christian nations compare with heathen? How do Christian 
people compare with the worldly? How must the Bible be 
regarded and used, to develop reverence and humility in 
the soul? How does the purpose of the reader affect his 
appreciation of the word? How affect his understanding 
thereof? What is the teacher’s duty concerning a supply of 
Bibles in the homes of scholars? What is his duty concern- 
ing the securing of the reading thereof? Are the Bible and 
the human will combined, sufficient to produce a holy life, 
or is Divine help needed in addition? (vs. 12,13.) In how 
many departments of a human life does God require conform- 
ity to his will? (v. 14.) 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Every intelligent child is interested in the moon, stars, and 
sunshine, and every wise teacher will naturally lead the 
thoughts from the glory of the heavens to the wisdom of the 
word. If you can thus awaken and direct wonder and love 
for the Creator, this lesson will be a life-long blessing to 
them. Many of the psalms are the songs and prayers 
of David, many of them were spoken or sung in the worship 
of God in the temple, when all the people joined in the ser- 
vice. We have learned much of the story of David’s life, 
from his psalms we know of his heart and his feelings. In 
this psalm we have three parts, as follows: 

David’s Night Thoughts.—They were not thoughts of him- 
self. Whether in the field, while the flocks were folded, or 
looking out irom a mountain cave, or a hill-top, or from his 
palace window, he gazed up to the sky. What do you see 
when you look up in aclear night? David saw the great 
round moon and the stars, the very same stars that Abraham 
saw when the Lord asked if he could number them The 
same ones that you see now, twinkling when you go to bed, 
and that keep on twinkling while you sleep. There was 
that great band of light stretched across the sky that we call 
the milky-way, so many stars and so far away that it seems 
like a river of white light Do you wonder that Abraham 
could not count them? David knewthat only He who made 
them could tell the number and call them by their names. 
When he thought of all this, he said, “ The heavens declare 
the glory of God.” They show to all who see the stars, that 
those stars were made and are kept shining by the wisdom and 
power of God. How long had they been shining when David 
sang? Getsome one at home to read with you part of the first 
chapter in the Bible, and see what you can find about the stars, 
and the firmament, and lights to divide the day from the 
night. By firmament, we mean the blue over us, like a great 
blue dome sparkling at night, when the clouds do not gather 
and hide it from us. David said, “ The firmament shows thy 
handiwork.” If God’s hands have done such work so strange 
and grand, what has his great heart of love planned and 
done? Ii seemed to David as if the twinkling worlds were 
telling of their Maker; perhaps he knew that God himself 
once talked with an upright man, of the time when “the 
morning stars sang together.” He thought they were chant- 
ing praise all night, until the morning star grew pale at 
day-dawn. Then the rays of light sang on, as out of the 
east, like a strong man to run arace, thesun arose. Joyfully 
he began his daily round, higher and brighter, shining in 
splendor, until every ledge of rock and forest valley, every 
tree and each tiny blade of grass felt the heat and saw the 
light of his shining. David thought the people of every 
land must understand and know that only a great, wise, 
living God, could have made and kept in its exact course 
and work, the sun, moon, and stars. Could a stone image or 
a wooden idol have done it? 

David’s Praise.—Glorious as all this seemed, David knew 
that the word of God, made for the soul of man, was more 
beautiful and enduring than his works, and he said, “ When 
I consider thy heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man, that 
‘thou art mindful of him?” David sang in praise of God’s 
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word, How much of the Bible did he have? The law of 
the Lord, as he knew it, was in the ten commandments, the 
holy writing by the finger of God on the tables of stone, kept 
in the ark under the mercy-seat. The law is perfect, not a 
word left out, nor a line too much; it will, by the help of 
the Spirit, convert the soul, change it from sin and the love 
of it to repentance; sure, no perhaps, no if, no half-way 
knowledge; it makes wise. The law is right, just, fair for all ; 
money cannot buy favor nor excuse sin, as God is righteous, 
those who want his righteousness will be glad in it. The com- 
mandment is pure, never leading to the wrong, pure as God 
himself, for only the pure in heart can see God, and his pure 
law enlightens, gives light. The fear of the Lord is clean, 
no impure thought can find room in the heart full of the fear 
of the Lord; enduring forever. The judgements, all the 
words and rules, the promises and precepts of God’s word are 
true and righteous altogether. David praised God for all 
this, though sad punishments came upon himself when he 
sinned. He knew the treasures of love, power, and truth in 
God’s words; he said that nothing on earth was so precious, 
not even gold or the clear sweet dropsof honey. “In keeping 
them,”’ David said, “there is great reward.” Is itso now? 
Jesus, the one by whom and for whom are the glories of God’s 
works, himself the word, has told of the reward, “ If ye keep 
my commandments ye shall abide in my love.”” How? “ As 
I have kept my Father’s commandments and abide in his 
love.” Could all of earth’s gold compare with that ? 

David's Prayer. — From looking at the shining sky, David 
looked into his own heart and felt the need of prayer, to be 
kept from secret sins, from temptation, pride; he prayed 
that his lips and his heart might be kept right. He knew 
that He who watches the worlds of light, watched his throb- 
bing heart and knew his every thought. Study the last 
verse of his prayer, see what he asked, and by what names he 
called the One to whom he prayed. David knew that the 
stars were each a world of light, so glorious that he could 
only see and wonder afar off, so he knew that the word of 
God was so rich and full that he could only begin to see and 
know its beauties. He felt like a child only beginning to 
study, and he prayed this prayer, “ Open thou my eyes, that 
I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” Shall not 
we also make this our life-long prayer? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. - 





THREE SOURCES OF LIGHT. 
GOD'S WORKS. GOD'S WORD. 


THE SUN... THERE IS | THE COMMANDMENT OF 
NOTHING HID FROM/ THE LORD. . ENLIGHT- 
THE HEAT THEREOF. ENING THE EYES 


THE WORD MADE FLESH 


THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS SHALL ARISE 
WITH HEALING IN HIS WINGS 














DAVID HAD | YOU HAVE 
|GOD’S WORD| 
IN PART. | ENTIRE. 





| WALK AS CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT. 








BY THY WORDS, | BY THY WORKS, 
TEACH ME 
TO BE WHOLLY HOLY 
IN MY WORDS. | IN MY WORKS. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


** How precious is the book divine.” 

“ The starry firmament on high.” 

“The heavens declare thy glory, Lord.” 
“ Father of mercies! in thy word.” 
“Oh, do not let the word depart.” 

“Tell me the old, old story.” 

“Sing them over again to me.” 





ECLECTIC LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Sone or tHe Heavens.—The interpretation of the 
imagery of the first part of the Nineteenth Psalm is an unde- 
cided question among exegetes. The idea may be that of 
two choirs (day and night), singing alternately the praises of 
God, not uttering audible words (v. 4, Hebrew), but showing 
forth thoughts whieh are deeper than words. At the same 
time the word “line” should not, if Hebrew analogy is to be 
decisive, be interpreted as a musical string. It may mean s 
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“dividing line” or a “precept.” It was common among 
ancient Oriental nations to put laws and other things neces 
sary to be remembered into the form of verse, that the peo- 
ple might learn and might sing them. Possibly the Psal- 
mist may have had this in mind; and the thought may be, 
that to the ear of instructed faith, day and night were pour- 
ing forth continually the praises of God and of his law. 

Tae Tent anp THe Kuan.—“In them hath he set a 
tabernacle for the sun.” This is commonly interpreted as 
the description of a figurative tent in the heavens, into which 
the sun retires at night and from which he emerges in the 
morning. Such is the common Oriental figure. It is just 
possible, however, that “in them” refers to the nights and 
the days, and in that case the figure is best illustrated from 
the quatrains of Omar Khayyim: 

“Think, in this battered caravanserai, 
Whose portals are alternate night and day, 
How sultan after sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined time, and went his way.” 


The khan or caravanserai is simply a large building with 
an open court in the centre. In this court travelers erect 
their tents for the sake of protection during the period of 
their stay in the place. In this view of the case, the days 
and nights would be a khan, in the midst of which God had 
erected a tent for the sun. 


Tue Bripecroom’s Tent.—The word translated “cham- 
ber” in Psalm 19: 5, is the Khuppah or marriage-tent, which 
isstill used in marriages among Jews who observe the rabbinic 
laws. Buxtorf, in his Synagoga Judaica, mentions the Khup- 
pah in a way which shows that it was in universal use among 
the Jews of hisday. Dr. Edersheim, in his Illustrations from 
Eastern Manners and Customs, says: “ Both in the Scripture 
(Psa. 19: 5; Joel 2: 16), and in the Mishna, we read of the 
chuppah or baldachino, under which at present Jewish mar- 
riages are performed (always in the open air) ... Every one 
was expected to join in a bridal procession, and to do honor 
to the newly wedded pair. It was said in honor of King 
Agrippa L., that whenever he met such a procession he always 
headed it.” Paxton says: “The espousals by money or a 
written instrument, were performed by the man and woman 
under a tent or canopy erected for that purpose. Into this 
chamber the bridegroom was accustomed to go with his bride 
that he might talk to her more familiarly, which was con- 
sidered as a ceremony of confirmation to the wedlock. While 
he was there, no person was allowed to enter; his friends 
and attendants waited for him at the door, with torches 
and lamps in their hands; and when he came out, he was 
received by all that were present, with great joy and accla- 
mation.” 

Tue Praise or THE Perrect Law.—The echo of this 
psalm lives in all later Jewish literature. Much of Abhoth, 
the famous ethical tractate of the Talmud is filled with the 
praise of the Torah, the revealed law of God. The sixth 
book begins with an enumeration of the rewards of him 
whose delight is in the law of the Lord: “ Every one who is 
busied with the Torah for its own sake gains a title to many 
things; and not only so, but he is worth the whole world, for 
it is his. He is called Friend, Beloved; he loves the Place 
(that is, God], he loves the creatures [men]; he pleases the 
Place, he pleases the creatures, And it {the Torah] clothes 
him with humility and fear, and fits him to become righteous, 
‘devout, upright, and faithful. And it puts him far from sin, 
and brings him near to the side of merit.” And immediately 
before this, in the fifth book, it is written: “ Ben Bagh Bagh 
said,— Verse thyself in it and verse thyself in it; for the all 
is in it; . . . and incline not therefrom, for thou canst have 
no greater excellency than this.” Other Talmudic sayings 
concerning the law show that the law is not only to be studied, 
but performed Ehrmann, in his Aus Puldstina und Babylon, 
cites the sentences: “To the godly the Torah is the balm 
of life; to sinners it is poison” [to the one a savor of 
death unto death ; to the other a savor from life unto life” ]. 
“Four things demand diligence and zeal,—the study of the 
divine doctrine, the performance of godly works, prayer, and 
the practice of one’s vocation.” And Rabbi Meir taught that 
a heathen who observed the divine law was equal in rank to 
the high priest; for the promise was to every man who 
observed the commandments of God, not merely to every 
Israelite. 


Honey AND THE Honeycoms.—Concerning the superi- 
ority which the Psalmist ascribes, by position, to the honey- 
comb over honey separated from the comb, Burder in his 
Oriental Customs says: “ There is no difference made among 
us between the delicacy of honey in the comb and that which 
is separated from it. [But} from the information of Dr. 
Halley concerning the diet of the Moors of Barbary, we 
learn that they esteem honey a very wholesome breakfast, 
‘and the most delicious, that which is in the comb, with the 
young bees in it, before they come out of their cases, whilst 
they still look milk-white.’ The distinction made by the 
Psalmist is then perfectly just and conformable to custom 
and practice.” Honey is used much more largely in the 
East than in the West. Besides taking the place of sugax, 
it is used in combination with other feods, or alone in its 





natural state, a¢ a staple article of diet. 
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THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE* 


For now twelve years the most systematic attempt 
ever made to explore Palestine west of the Jordan, and 
to give the results of that exploration a permanent 
literary form, has been moving forward to a successful 
issue. Of these twelve years, six have been employed 
in the actual work of survey, and more than six have 
been passed in systematizing and publishing the results 
of that survey. 

In 1865 the English Palestine Exploration Fund was 
established for the express purpose of geographical and 
other research in the Holy Land, with a view to the 
illustration of the Bible. It was not, however, until 1872, 
that the Fund was in a condition to begin the work 
of a strictly scientific and systematic survey. In Janu- 
ary of that year a commission composed of officers and 
men of the Royal Engineers, were set at the task of 
exploration ; and the work thus begun was carried on 
until September, 1878, when the survey of Western Pal- 
estine was, for all practical purposes, completed. Since 
that time the Fund has been largely occupied with the 
publication of the results of the expedition. These have 
taken up the form of a large map of Western Palestine 
in twenty-six sheets, four reduced maps of Western Pal- 
estine, and seyen volumes of Memoirs, under which term 
we include not only the Memoirs proper, but the Specia] 
Papers, Name Lists, etc. The Memoirs and the Great 
Map, may almost be said to form in themselves a complete 
body of geographical literature on cis-Jordanic Pales- 
tine, Of the small maps, one is simply a reduced copy 
of the Great Map; the other three, which are edited by 
Trelawney Saunders, the eminent geographer, show the 
water-basins, the Old Testament geography, and the 
New Testament geography, respectively, of Palestine, on 
the basis of the survey. 

Of the seven volumes of Memoirs, the first three are 
the Memoirs proper. These consist of special reports 
for each sheet of the Great Map, giving detailed infor. 
mation upon the archeology, the topography, the 
orology, and the hydrography, of the special tract 
of country delineated on each sheet. They were pub- 
lished ander the joint editorship of Captain Conder and 
Captain Kitchener. The special volume containing the 
Name Lists, which were also arranged to accord with 
the sheets of the Great Map, was edited by the late 
Professor Palmer. These Lists embrace nearly ten 
thousand geographical names as found or verified by 
the survey. Each name is given in Arabic and in 
English characters, with the English meaning where 
the meaning can be found, and with annotations where 
these are necessary. The value of these Lists is en- 
hanced by the fact that the names were collected by a 
native scribe, so that the work of the English editor was 
chiefly concerned with the systemization and interpre- 
tation of the Arabic names. Another volume of Special 
Papers, drawn from the Quarterly Statements of the 
Fund from 1869 to 1878, contains accounts of vari- 
ous special expeditions and individual discoveries, 
which were thought worthy of being made a kind of 
complement to the survey itself. This volume was 
edited by Walter Besant, to whose versatile genius it 
seems equally easy to write a novel or to edit a book of 
geography and archeology. This volume also concludes 
the list of those published before the issue of the two 
volumes whose names stand in the foot-note to this 
article. 

According to the original plan of the Fund, the 
Memoirs are now completed by the publication of the 
volume on Jerusalem, by Sir Charles Warren and Cap- 
tain Conder, and that on the fauna and flora of Pales- 
tine, by Canon Tristram. Of these two volumes, which 
are published simultaneously, the first is of a more 
popular character than the second, which is a systematic 
exhibit of the natural history of Palestine. The volume 
en Jerusalem is partly new and partly old; that is, it is 
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not a reprint of The Recovery of Jerusalem, but the 
materials provided in that book are freely used, and are 
largely supplemented by later discovery and wider 
study. Some of the appendixes, however, to The Re- 
covery of Jerusalem are reprinted verbatim, and many 
of the illustrations are reproduced from that volume. 
The introductory chapter of the present work is an 
Architectural History of Jerusalem by Captain Conder. 
This is a characteristically unequal piece of work. The 
earlier traveler’s descriptions of Jerusalem are reprinted» 
sometimes in Latin with an English version, sometimes 
in Latin without the English, and sometimes in an 
English version only. The important Pilgrimage of 
the Russian Abbot, Daniel, to Jerusalem, does not appear 
among these. True, this has never been translated into 
English, and so is comparatively unknown to English 
scholars; but that is all the more reason why it should 
appear in so all-inclusive a work as this. Captain 
Conder’s translations from the Latin are not the most 
accurate; on page 21, for instance, he renders “ A pinna 
templi subtus monasterium est castimonalium et quando 
aliqua earum,” etc., by, “ Under the pinnacle of the 
Temple is a nunnery or castimonalium, and when one 
of them,” etc. This makes nonsense. The correct 
translation is: “ Below [in the sense of space| the pinnacle 
of the Temple is a monastery of chaste women, and when 
one of them,” etc. Castimonalium is not the name of 
the building, but a genitive plural denoting persons 
under the vows of the Church. 


Following this introductory chapter there is a series 
of papers on the history of Jerusalemic exploration, and 
the controversies which have been started concerning 
the most important sites of the Holy City, together with 
a brief statement of the history of the explorations by 
Sir Charles Wilson and Sir Charles Warren. This 
serves as an introduction to the more detailed accounts 
of the excavations around the Haram esh-Shereef and 
on Ophel, and in other parts of the city, together with 
the work of M. Clermont-Ganneau. All later discov- 
eries, such as that of the Siloam inscription, find also 
their record here; and two brief chapters are devoted 
to the other inscriptions of Jerusalem, and to the Holy 
Sepulchre. The appendix contains brief accounts of 
the Plain of Philistia, "Ayn Jidy, Askelon, the expedition 
to the east of the Jordan, the Jordan valley, Saida, the 
temples of Coele-Syria, the mounds of Jericho, the Leba- 
non, and the pottery and glass found in the Jerusalem 
excavations by Wilson and Warren. 


This volume is therefore the completion of the work 
so well begun in The Recovery of Jerusalem. It con- 
tains all that is in the earlier book, and it supplements 
it at important points, and brings down the history of 
Jerusalemic discovery to the present year. It must 
remain an essential book in future controversies respect- 
ing the sacred sites. 

Not less important, though decidedly less popular, is 
the volume of natural history by Canon Tristram. The 
need for accurate work here, is just as pressing as in 
other departments of Palestinian knowledge. The pres- 
ent volume takes the shape of lists of the animals and 
plants of Palestine, tabulated by genera, species, and fami- 
lies. In all cases the scientific name of the plant or animal 
is first given; and in most cases this is followed by the 
biblical Hebrew name, with the popular Arabic name, in 
Arabic letters with English transliteration. Then fol- 
low general annotations on the habitat and other char- 
acteristics of the plant or animal under discussion. 
Illustrations are used freely, the most important animals 
being delineated in colors. Dr. Tristram claims that 
his catalogue embraces all the known vertebrata, Jand 
and river mollusca, and the flora of Palestine. The 
insect fauna he has omitted entirely, on the ground that 
so little is known on this subject; and the local collec- 
tions which have been formed are so inadequate, that 
lists constructed on that basis must “ be very imperfect, 
and therefore misleading.” 


The successful completion of this great enterprise 
affords occasion for brief remark upon its significance. 
In spite of the valuable results of exploration conducted 
on scientific principles by individual scholars like 
Robinson and Van de Velde, Palestine was, twelve 
years ago, unsurveyed as a whole. To meet the 
demands of advancing biblical scholarship, the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund undertook to make a complete 
and minute survey by trained engineers. That work 
has been done, and well done. It has employed the 
energies of explorers like Wilson, Warren, Palmer, 
Kitchener, and Conder; and of scholars like Clermont- 
Ganneau, Palmer, Greville Chester, Tyrwhitt Drake, 
Trelawney Saunders, and Walter Besant. The question 
of the value of this work is not a question of complete 
accuracy in all minute particulars; still leas is it a ques- 





tion of private identification by the rashest or by the 
most cautious of the explorers. The value of the work 
consists in this, that for the first time we have a minute 
map of the modern land of Palestine, together with such 
explanatory matter as diligent explorers and faithful 
students could collect. Any close criticism of the 
materials thus brought together is out of the question 
for years to come, The fact remains that here we have 
a body of new evidence for the discussion of the geo- 
graphical problems of the Bible, and for the elucidation 
of points agreed to, but not yet fully understood. These 
massive volumes of memoirs, and these minute maps, 
are not the end of the Palestine Exploration Fund’s 
survey of Western Palestine. Instead of being final, 
they are but the basis upon which the biblical scholars 
of the future will build a knowledge of the Holy Land, 
to an extent undreamed of by our fathers, and hardly 
imagined yet by us. 





One of the happy results of the present discussion of 
the literary questions involved in the criticism of the 
Old Testament is the rapid formation of a popular litera- 
ture of biblical criticism. With all the faults which 
usually distinguish such a minor literature, its growth 
cannot but be productive of good results, in stimulating 
closer study, in making the work of technical scholars 
popularly available, and in training the vast body of 
Christian people to a better knowledge of the Book of 
the Faith. A new contribution to this literature, and 
one marked with the faults and the excellencies of its 
class, is How the Bible was Made, by the Rev. Dr. E. M. 
Wood, one of the editors of The Cyclopedia of Method- 
ism. Considered ‘as a whole, this volume is a brief 
exhibit of generally acknowledged facts regarding the 
literary history of the original text of the Bible and of 
its translations ; and, so far, its execution is praiseworthy. 
But when one comes to details, there is great room for 
criticism. The English style of the book is weak, in- 
exact, and quite unworthy of the subject. Dr. Wood is 
inclined to enlarge the canon of Scripture so as to in- 
clude the Apocrypha of the Septuagint (p. 33). He 
also declares that “the Mishna is a code of religious, 
political, and social laws Aanded down from Moses to 
Ezra.” The rabbins said so; but the rabbins were 
wrong. Dr. Wood is again wrong when he locates all 
the manuscripts of the Mishna in the Bodleian at Oxford; 
the most important manuscript of all, just published, is 
in the possession of Cambridge University. Nor can 
the Targuma “be traced back to the time of Ezra” 
(p. 66); the need which called forth the Targums can be 
traced to Neh. 8: 5; but the Targums themselves—the 
written Targums which we now possess—post-date Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Ezra Abbot’s name is misspelled as “ Dr. 
Abbott.” Similar inaccuracies elsewhere disfigure the 
book. (16mo, pp. 263. Cincinnati: Walden and Stowe, 
New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.00.) 


The story of a beautiful and cultured human life finds 
fit expression in A Record of Ellen Watson, by Anna 
Buckland, Even in her childhood Miss Watson gave 
evidence of those rare gifts of intellect which made her 
the distinguished mathematical and scientific student 
which she afterwards became. Her character also gave 
early promise of that richness of sympathy which 
adorned it when she had consciously passed into her 
heritagein Christ. This biography—or sketches toward 
a biography, rather—ought to be extremely helpful to 
girls of a studious disposition; it shows how a young 
girl fought her way up, through difficulties, to scholar- 
ship in the province of knowledge which she had chosen ; 
how she met and vanquished the spirit of “ scientific” 
skepticism ; and how she became an earnest and devoted 
Christian believer. Her life was short, but it was filled 
with doing; and the knowledge of it may prove an 
inspiration to others who are called to similar lives, 
The theology of the book—which is implied, rather than 
stated—makes it more appropriate for Episcopal Sunday. 
school libraries than for others. (12mo, pp. 279. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.75.) 


It seems a pity that a supposed necessity of answering 
the arguments of skeptics should cali forth so many ill- 
advised answers to infidels. The list of these answers has 
recently been increased by the Rev. F. B. Whitmore in 
Infidel Objections to the Scriptures Considered and Refuted. 
This book attempts to cover too much ground, and so 
does not cover any single point with convincing fullness. 
After all, books of apologetics do not usually amount to 
much in the way of making men Christians; and the 
most effective part of this book is, not its argument, but 
the appended list, already published, of sixteen infidel 
leaders and teachers, who, under Mr. Whitmore’s own 
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Whatever may be the fate of The Teaching, it is certain | school training-college for workers in the North-west 








observation, have given up infidelity and embraced 
Obristianity. (12mo, pp. 275. New. York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


After two years’ absence in Arabia, Professor Julius 
Euting, it is announced, is now on his way home to Ger- 
many with copies of the Semitic inscriptions which he 
found in the Arabian peninsula, It is reported that 
among his copies is one important inscription of twenty- 
five lines in early Aramaic characters. 


One of the mooted questions of biblical scholarship is 
that of the meaning and derivation of the word “ cherub.” 
Is the word Semitic or non-Semitic in its original? and 
does it mean “one near [to the presence of God],” or 
“a warder” or “a steed [of the sky],” or “a griffin,” or 
any other of the meanings which learned ingenuity has 
been able to discover for it? Le Page Renouf, the emi- 
nent Egyptologist, who has, perhaps, a broader philo- 
logical culture than any other of the English Egyptolo- 
gists, and who is generally suspicious of any attempt at 
an Egyptian derivation of a Semitic word, hazards the 
guess, in the latest Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, that the Hebrew Keroob [Cherub] is 
derived from the Egyptian Kheref [in the plural, Kher- 
efoo|, which means a “form” or “shape;” but which 
Mr. Renouf, following, apparently, the hint in the cou- 
chant-lion hieroglyph which sometimes stands as the 
ideographic equivalent of the phonetic Kheref, trans- 
lates “ lion-form.” Mr. Renouf cites a sentence of the 
Osiris, where the word occurs, translating the sentence 
thus: “I see the process of the laws of nature and their 
lion-forms.”” This Kheref, or “ lion-form,” Mr. Renouf 
regards as the source of the demotic and Coptic Khereb 
or “form,” and the possible source of the Hebrew 
Keroob, the Hebrews perhaps borrowing an Egyptian 
word without also borrowing its mythological associa- 
tions, Mr, Renouf puts forward the suggestion only as 
a guess; but there are several considerations which 
weaken its force even as a guess, Among these may be 
mentioned that the word “Kheref” is not yet clearly estab- 
lished ; that Mr. Renouf’s translation of the saying of 
the Osiris is peculiar to himself; that his interpretation 
of it is dependent upon his theory regarding the word 
maat, wherein he parts company with the majority of 
Egyptological scholars; and that even with his own 
translation and interpretation the sentence affords no 
sufficient evidence that the Egyptians symbolized the 
forces of nature as “ lion-forms.” Under these circum- 
stances the guess does not seem a very fortunate one. 


By a singular literary coincidence an attack upon the 
genuineness of The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, by a 
Constantinople correspondent of The Boston Advertiser, 
based chiefly upon the (alleged) unwillingness of the 
custodians of the manuscript in Constantinople to sub- 
mit it to examination, is met fully, and almost simulta- 
neously, by the publication in The Independent of some 
notes of a personal examination of the manuscript by 
Professor Albert L. Long of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople. The secular papers have been making the most 
of what they call the easy credulity of ecclesiastical 
scholars in accepting The Teaching as genuine, forgetful, 
apparently, of the fact that the literature of attack upon 
historical documents is just as full of humbug as the 
literature of new discovery. Even Tischendorf had his 
Simonides; and there were not wanting those who 
gladly welcomed the claim of Simonides to nave him- 
self written the Sinaitic manuscript as a final proof of 
the bogus nature of that document. The newspaper 
correspondent who has started the chorus of journalistic 
jubilation over The Teaching claims that, permission 
being given to photograph a page of The Teaching and 
the photograph being made, subsequent examination 
proved that the photograph did not show any part of 
the text of The Teaching, but a portion of the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Romans. Very likely. A knowledge of 
ancient Greek manuscripts is not so common that a mis- 
take in the selection of a page is impossible; and for 
eight years it has been known that the “Jerusalem 
manuscript” contained, among many other things, the 
Epistle of Ignatius to the Romans and a little treatise 
called The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, though the 
significance of this latter fact was not recognized till the 
publication of The Teaching by Bryennios, eight years 
after its first announcement. Besides, Professor Long 
has examined the manuscript, and finds The Teaching 
on leaves 76-80. Thisshould settle the question whether 
it is there or not. Professor Long is a competent scholar, 
and his residence in Constantinople gives him special 
advantages in discovering the truth in this matter 
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that it will not turn out the transparent fraud which 
some of the newspapers would have us believe it to be. 
In contrast with the opinion of these, it is worth noting 
that well-equipped scholars incline more and more to 
place the date of The Teaching at the very beginning of 
the second century, if not before. Just as this note goes 
to press, a German letter on The Teaching, from the 
pen of Professor Franz Delitzsch, appears in The Chris- 
tian at Work, with an inaccurate English translation- 
Professor Delitzsch recognizes the great significance of 
the document, and places its date in the first half of the 
second century, as is correctly stated in an editorial note 
in The Christian at Work and not, as the translator 
makes it, in the first half of the present century. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Newfoundland, provincial, at St. Johns September 4-6 





New Hampshire, state, at Nashua... .................. November —— 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
aodonscbuoiy July 29 to August 26 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 





Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Ameuhly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland ... ecccccecs scone cossccess August 14-29 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete.......aguet 15-28 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL 


—In the woods at Lisbon, Iowa, the third Western 
Sunday-school Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church was held July 3-14, with addresses by Miss 
Frances Willard, Bishop Warren, Ex-Congressman H. O. 
Pratt, and others. The exercises were well attended, 
and the session is said to have been the most interesting 
yet held there. 


—On the evening of July 23 the Sunday-school Par- 
liament at the Thousand Island ark, New York, 
opened with addresses by the president of the associa- 
tion, also by the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, and by the Rev. 
Dr. Deems of New York City. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut of 
New Jersey conducted the normal-class instruction, and 
taught the senior department of the Parliament Sunday- 
school, with the numerical success of which, upon the 
first Sunday of the session, the rainy weather somewhat 
interfered, but which received due attention later. 


—lIowa has gotten so far along in Sunday-schoo] work 
that it needed to call on only one person outside of the 
state to address its recent state convention—which was a 
successful gathering, with over two hundred and fifty 
delegates in attendance; and it now has a state Sunday- 
school paper. The Iowa Sunday School Worker, pub- 
lished monthly, has been started as the official organ of! 
the state Sunday-school Associaton. Next year’s state 
convention will be held at Newton, and there is a cal] 
that the preparatory work of forwarding statistics for 
presentation then shall be begun this fall. 


—Toward the Association’s chief object, that of bring- 
ing the four thousand young people of the county who 
are outside the Sunday-schools to join the ranks of the 
four thousand people, young and old, already in the 
Sunday-school, the recent convention of the Jacksun 
County (Ill.) Sunday-school Association aided materi. 
ally, through the encouragement and instruction it 
afforded to the Sunday-school workers of the county. 
The convention, held July 25 and 26, at Carbondale, 
had addresses by Mr. W. B. Jacobs, statistical Sunday- 
school secretary of Illinois ; singing by Mr. E. O. Excell, 
at present in the employ of the Illinois state Sunday- 
school Association; and exceptionally full statistical 
reports of the condition of the work in Jackson County. 
Each of the county’s fifteen townships has its own 
Sunday-school organization {its township president, 
who is also by virtue of his position a vice-president of 
the county association ; and its township Sunday-school 
convention; either held or already provided for. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Pastors’ and teachers’ conferences on practical top- 
ics connected with charch and Sunday-school work will 
constitute an important feature of the next session of the 
Nebraska state Sunday-school Association, which meets 
at Crete, August 18-28. Mrs. M. G. Kennedy of Phila- 
delphia, and several other Sunday-schoo! workers, whose 
connection with the assembly has already been noted in 
these columns, Will instruct in Sunday-school methods; 
and a conference on the need of some sort of a Sunday- 
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will be held. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 

—By a sale of $5.00 worth of books, with a gift of $5.00 
more, a Sunday-school was started by a missionary of 
the American Sunday-school Union in Missouri in 9 
poor neighborhood, and among a very prejudiced people. 
Out of its influence four other schools have grown, and 
so the good work goes on. People come from abroad 
to visit a good school, and bear back its methods and its 
inspiration to their homes. 

—Many a Sunday-school has had to suffer serious loss, 
said Mr. G. A, Hoffman,in the course of an address 
before the recent [llinois state Sunday-school conven- 


| tion, because of its superintendent’s propensity to “ make 


a few remarks” upon any and all occasions. Mr. Hoff- 
man thought that the superintendent may wisely employ 
some moments in general instruction concerning the 
lesson, using the blackboard or some object method, or 
in reviewing previous work, but he should leave the rest 
to the teachers. To the frequent custom of inviting 
visitors “to address the school,” he also objected, say- 
ing: “They will frequently talk to you like a machine 
for half an hour, and not do you half a second’s worth 
of g 

—At Sheffield, England, the corner-stone of a new 
building, the Montgomery Hall and Sunday-school 
Institute, was laid, July 16, by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Mundella, president of the Sunday-school Union of 
England and Wales. The new structure, whose esti- 
mated cost will be about forty thousand dollars, ia to have 
accommodations for Sunday-school instruction, a large 
hall for the use of religious gatherings, a store for the 
sale of Sunday-school supplies and it will be fitted up 
in general something after the model of the buildings 
erected in many American cities by Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Mr. Mundella, in his address, enlarged 
upon the Sunday-school teachers’ need of careful prepa- 
ration for the work of teaching, and expressed the hope 
that this new Montgomery Hall may prove, in some 
sense, a training-school for such teachers. 


—Addressing the recent eighth annual gathering of 
the Saluda (S. C.) Sunday-school Institute, the Rev, 
C. P. Ervin put much emphasis on the two elements 
“specialism” and “enthusiasm” in Sunday-school 
work. Special fitness, special preparation, special effort, 
are needed for the teacher’s specially responsible posi- 
tion, he said; real enthusiasm on the part of both 
teacher and tauzht is likewise necessary to make such 
special effort successful. Reading, geography, history, 
manners and customs, mythology, etc., may all have 
their place in Sunday-schoo!l instruction as interpreta- 
tive or illustrative helps; but none of these must be 
taught for its own sake. Completer knowledge of the 
truths of God’s word should be the chief object sought- 
Care should likewise be exercised, Mr. Ervin added, 
that no mistaken zeal to instruct in what “ our church” 
or “our denomination ” believes shall hinder the learner’s 
apprehension of the truth of the Bible as a whole, 


—Not often does a Sunday-school teacher have a 
chance to teach the events of an Old Testament Sunday- 
school lesson at the locality where they may have 
occurred, but the opportunity to do so came a short time 
since to an English Sunday-school worker on his way 
from London to Australia. He obtained permission to 
hold a children’s service one Sunday afternoon on the 
quarter-deck of the steamer that was carrying him and 
his fellow-passengers of many nationalities down the 
Red Sea, and the result was an impromptu Sunday- 
school of forty members The teacher chose for his 
lesson the Bible account of the Israelites’ passage of the 
Red Sea ; and he gave a vivid coloring to the picture by 
showing to his scholars that if they were not then pass- 
ing, they certainly had recently passed, the spot on the 
low sandy shores where Pharaoh’s chariots went down 
inte the waters, never to come up. With singing and 
other services the teaching of the lesson was supple. 
mented and enforced. 


—Many practical thoughts for Sunday-school workers 
were embodied in the paper by Mr. Lewis J. Redner of 
Philadelphia, which was read before the Sunday-school 
convocation of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the 
diocese of Michigan last winter, the proceedings of 
which have recently been published. First of all he 
emphasized the difficulties of Sunday-school teaching, 
urging upon zealous young Christians the fact that study 
and prayer, and careful thought, are indispensable aids to 
success in this work, and that the teacher must especially 
strive after a complete knowledge of the word of God, 
Sunday-school teaching should be an absorbing work, 
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he said; it must be an inspiring work; it should be a 
life work. The Sunday-school teacher, however it may 
be with those who labor in other fields, must never think 
of resting on his laurels. Even Christ could say, “I 
have finished the work that thou gavest me to do,” only 
when the last night of his earthly career was reached. 
The aim of Sunday-school work should be high, and it 
should first of all be spiritual. Numbers and well-oiled 
machinery should never be made an end in themselves, 
but rather means for the attainment of spiritual results. 





EVANGELISM. 


—Of the eleven Baptist churches in Mexico, the 
largest one is in Monterey, and contains seventy-eight 
members; the next one in size being that at Saltillo. 
The entire membership of these eleven churches is 
about three hundred, the proportion of men and women 
in the churches being about equal. Each church holds a 
Sunday-school in the morning, and preaching services 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. In the Baptist mission 
week-day school there are about seventy-six pupils, only 
one-fourth of whom pay for tuition. There is felt in 
Mexican Sunday-school work a.need of more good books 
and papers in Spanish; and the Rev. W. H. Sloan, who 
has recently accepted an appointment of the Baptist 
Home Mission Society, and who will make his head- 
quarters at the city of Mexico, hopes soon to publish a 
paper, and a collection of hymns in Spanish. 

— Alone, it is said, of all charitable societies west of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Boys and Girls’ Aid Society of 
San Francisco devotes its exclusive attention to reclaiming 
and caring for the children. From all sorts of places, 
and by all sorts of accidents, the little outcasts find 
their way into its keeping. The courts commit some to 
its charge, that the young offenders may, if possible, be 
saved from lives of vice; the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children commits others; drunken 
parents bring a few to get rid of their keeping, and 
many are brought from drunken and unfit parents, be- 
cause of their drunkenness and unfitness. Altogether, 
443 children were received by the Society last year, for 
all but forty-five of whom homes were found among 
their relations or elsewhere. Several hundred other 
children, who were not actually housed in the Society’s 
buildings, were yet helped by it to obtain employment 
or to secure school facilities. The work of the organiza- 
tion nearly doubled during the year in popularity and ex- 
tent, though it was all attended to with slight additional 
expense, 

—More than seventy-eight per cent of France’s thirty- 
eight millions of people are nominally Romanists, and 
only about two per cent. are known as Protestants. In- 
deed, there are only about one thousand Protestant 
ministers in the country, or one for every 40,000 of the 
people, and of them many are unevangelical in their 
beliefs. Of Protestant denominations, the Lutheran 
and the Reformed churches are the strongest; so there 
is also a union of Protestant Evangelical churches. Of 
church machinery, Papal and Protestant, there is an 
abundance; of deep, personal, religious experience, 
there is altogther too little, and its absence makes the 
efforts of such agencies as the McAll mission all the 
more important. Besides the McAll mission, the 
Central Evangelization Society, representing the Re- 
formed Church, the Evangelical Society, and the In- 
terior Mission are laboring for the spread of Protestant 
Christianity in France. Help from America is supplied 
to most of these organizations, as also to the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, which does considerable 
work in the same field. In this connection it is worth 
noting that a second edition of the brief account of the 
McAll Mission in France and America, by Mr. John R. 
Whitney, the well-known leader of the American Sun- 
day-school Union’s Bible-class in Philadelphia, has just 
been issued. Mr. Whitney’s narrative is very short, 
being embraced in sixteen pages; but it contains an 
authentic sketch of the history of this remarkable enter- 
prise, the particulars being derived directly from Mr. 
and Mrs. McAll, and the late Miss Beach. 


MISSIONS. 


—From the last annual report of the Japanese mis- 
sions of the American Board, it appears that that organi- 
zation now has twenty-two churches under its charge in 
Japan, with a church-membership in that country of 
1,791 souls, The growth during the year in the number 
of church-members has been at the rate of sixty-eight 
per cent., although there has been an increase of but two 
in the number of churches. Of the twenty-two churches, 
fifteen are self-supporting. Local financial support 
wiven to them last year aggregated $6,750,—en increase of 





about thirty-three per cent. over that given the year 
before. 

—Though the Indian Territory forms a part of the 
home missionary field, religious effort there is like, in 
one respect at least, to foreign missionary work. The 
dialects spoken by the Indians of the territory are, for all 
practical purposes, foreign languages to the missionaries 
who go thither on errands of evangelism; and from the 
fact that the Indians are but one or two generations 
removed from savagery, they have as yet no literature of 
importance in their own tongue. Of religious books 
they have none they can read, except portions of the 
Bible, and many do not possess so much of that as the 
entire Pentateuch or the complete New Testament. 
The standard of piety is, therefore, quite low, even among 
the tribes that have been nominally Christianized, yet 
there is more that is encouraging than otherwise in the 
outlook. The Anglo-Saxon race has by no means advanced 
in the hundreds of years of its contact with Christianity so 
fast, proportionately, as have the Indians of the Five Na- 
tions among whom, a recent observer says, there isnot now 
a wild Indian, and who are clothed, have good houses, are 
self-supporting and fairly industrious. The Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians have the most important 
share in the educational and religious work of the terri- 
tory, each denomination having many churches, and the 
two former about seven thousand members apiece. Each 
is building at Muscogee, from private funds, an excellent 
boarding-school for both sexes, and a school has already 
been established on a paying basis by the Congregation- 
alista at Vinita. 
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GOSPEL BANNERS.* 


BY WILLIAM ADAMB, D.D. 


The word “ banner” signifies a flag or standard, bear- 
ing an inscription, a device, a symbol, or a color sug- 
gestive of some principle or purpose Our banner is the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. It is our flag of freedom. The 
device upon it isthe crossof Christ Theinscription upon 
it is salvation. It is the heaven-appointed flag under 
which we are called to fight, and under which we are to 
obtain victory over the powers of evil. And this leads 
me to notice that we set up our banner as a declaration 
of war. 

Brethren, the black flag of Satan waves high over 
many a spot around us, and in all our towns and cities. 
Battalions of the Devil, commanded by some of the 
chief spirits of evil, hold many a fort in every neighbor- 
hood. I refer to the drinking-places in which the 
enemy has chosen his ground, and where he has hith- 
erto commanded with advantage. Here you will find 
the school-masters and drill-masters of various tribes of 
sinners. Here are billeted the most select troops, red 
with the blood of souls, and ever gloating over the ruin 
of their victims. 

In addition to these demoralizers of the people, our 
conflict is directly with satanic agency. We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood only, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. The 
conflict, therefore, is with Satan himself. He who is the 
centre and source of all the wickedness of the universe, 
whose eye of burning hatred is upon every child of God, 
and “in whose looks defiance lowers.” Here is an 
enemy, which, encountered and defeated, gives to each 
soldier of Christ a claim to heroism ; for he who rushes 


‘to the gathering battle, and foils this foe of God and 


man, is more than conqueror. It is a conflict with the 
Prince of darkness, armed with many a deadly weapon : 
the sword of worldliness, set with gems of earth, fur- 
bished with the glittering dust of mammon; the fires of 
alcohol; the dagger of lust ; the weapon of blasphemy. 
These are a few of lie readiest, sharpest-pointed and 
most effectual of the arms of the enemy, forged in the 
armory of hell, and used by Satan’s trained forces. The 
— therefore, is neither slight, nor-are the issues 

ifling; the banner of Immanuel must be set upon 
every rampart of Satan; the rallying hosts must be more 
determined; the encounter must be more fierce, and the 
victory more glorious. Brethren, while such a warfare 
exists, the age of chivalry cannot be over. As in former 
times, when young men were admitted into the noblest 
orders of knighthood, it was customary to be clad in 
armor, and to hold themselves ready, at any moment, for 
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the conflict. The weapons of his warfare, however, are 
not carnal, but mighty through God, to the pulling down 
of strongholds, Under the Banner of Christ, the weak- 
est and faintest hearted may be victorious. This truth is 
a bugie call to battle; and although some are only borne 
along in the tumult, while others dash to the front, and 
amid the clash and ring of arms, drive back the enemy ; 
still the weak will support the strong, and each will be 
a victor. 

When the gallant Nelson engaged the fleet of France, 
in the battle of Trafalgar, you remember thatthe pregnant 
sentence to which he gave utterance was: “ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty!” It rang like magic 
notes on every ear. It thrilled the breast of every hero. 
“England expects,” as if Nelson had summoned to the 
scene the millions of his countrymen, and as if each 
sailor was to realize that a nation’s eyes were upon him. 
Breathed there a soul among that heaving fleet those 
words moved not, fired not to deeds of noble daring? 
That sentence was a mightier weapon than those which 
convulsed the elements during the dreadful conflict. It 
is thus with us to-day. Heaven expects—and angels 
wait to witness—that we shall do our duty. Oh that 
in a holier cause, a cause which sanctifies ambition, 
and makes duty honorable,—the cause of Jesus, we too 
might be filled with the spirit of burning, the inextin- 
guishable ardor; that, clad in the armor of light, the 
armor of righteousness, we might unfurl the glorious 
banner of the gospel, and thus foil the enemies of both 
God and man! 

Having glanced at the enemy which we have to con- 
tend against, I notice the agencies we employ in this 
conflict. 

Among these are several peculiarly suitable. For ex- 
ample, we have pioneers trained to work with pickaxe, 
spade, and hatchet, young men who go forth to clear 
the way for the more regular army of Christian workers; 
tappers and miners, who will explore a cellar or mount 
a garret; sharp-shooters, who, in their pointed address 
to individuals, are the Uhlans of the church. These are 
effectual agencies, whose share in setting up the gospel 
banner is not to be despised. You will find them in the 
mission rooms, the boarding-houses, the slums and 
lanes and alleys. Then we have the more regular forces 
of the church, a goodly band of earnest and enthusiastic 
workers in the schools and churches. Surely the banner 
of Christ’s glorious gospel ought to wave more and more 
prominently. If we are true to Christ, our captain, it 
must do so, for he is our example. 

And now, permit me to invite your attention to the 
responsibilities which the reception and adoption of this 
idea involve. 

First, I would speak of punctuality. An army with- 
out this would be worthless. Its organizations might be 
perfect ; its capabilities, vast; but its exploits must be 
feeble, if its regiments are unpunctual. Every soldier 
must be up to time, otherwise the army would be de- 
moralized. It is so with the Christian army. Believe 
me, to set up the banner of the gospel, and trample over 
the forces of evil, demands your heartiest, your most 
enthusiastic efforts; when these exist, there will be 
punctuality, and where that is not, there is a lack of 
earnestness. 

Second, Prayerfulness. This alone can nerve us for 
the conflict, can give us a dauntless courage and an un- 
shaken fortitude; and these we need. The Bible is full 
of military terms. The Christian is again and again 
spoken of as a “soldier,” his life as a warfare, his service 
as a battle, his armor is distinctly named, the weapons 
of his warfare pointed out, the victory promised, and 
the crown, the wreath, assured to him; but let him not 
forget that an essential condition of victory is reliance 
on the Captain of his Salvation. 

Finally, it is essential that many of you who are out- 
side of the church should come regularly into the lines, 
and stand shoulder to shoulder with those engaged in 
the conflict, that you may remove from yourselves the 
reproach of those who are only stragglers, or, to continue 
the military idea, ‘“‘camp-followers.” You know that 
on the line on march, and in the field of battle, there 
are always such; but these serve no useful purpose,— 
they are often hindrances, rather than helpers,—they 
take no part in the conflict; they cannot, therefore, have 
any share in the victory. The application of these re- 
marks is obvious. Some of you, my dear friends, are 
intended by them; they distinctly point you out. 
Hitherto your position has been outside of the Christian 
forces. Earnestly we invite you to come into the lines, 
to join us in our organizations, to unite with us in our 
efforts to set up the gospel banner, and to share with us 
the victery, Amen. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the eub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
Per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 

Book on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of 
imitations. Imitations and counterfeits have 
again appeared. Be sure that the word 





“Horsrorp’s” is on the wrapper. None 
are genuine without it. 
Money saved and money made Any 


woman can do what “Cousin John’s Wife” 
did, and every woman should read the bright 
little story published by Wells & Richardson 
Co., Burlington, Vt., telling how she did it 
No wonder everybody i is using Diamond Dyes 
Send stamp for book and sample card. 








ENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 


L*4 R Y’S OLD K STORE, Ninth and 
Market Streets. Philadelphia. 


ORDER Poits Quareerty oi Howard Gannett & Co.” 


8 h jes, 
RS a nm 


P Vion BOOK BOARD OF Zysuica- 
_TION, 1334—BOO KS—Chestnaut St: 


S"s4a nyaochost Library ratte * > to D. R- 

















VER, Albany, N. Y., 


TALULA ARATE. Sree BY 


EST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S List. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Pis'scy Pont’ 


Bena 








- anon reap only one book ae ear, Wet it be * The 
TURAL. Ww IN iE SPIRITUAL 
fORED» Am. Institute Christian Philosophy . 





Ev. EDWARD EVERETT HALz’s new novel, ** The 
Fortunes of Rachel,” 25c., cloth $1.00, in Funk 
& Wagnalls’ Standard Library, 10 and 12 


BOOK & WOGLOM, iz Nassau St., N. 
THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
yi ae 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Send for our list. GOO pEsoue? 








THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 


a@ Specimens of papers and catalogues seat free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Tone. 
0 Bible House, New York. 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen vears ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 
BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 
A Daily Text-book of Divine Promises. 
48mo, bound in blue and gold, a edge .. 





«Ae. 





Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. DR. ARNOT. 


Mr. Arnot was a safe 4 eae The 8. 8. ‘ao 





The Anchor of the Soul, 

Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, "3 
The Parables of our Lord - 

The Lesser Parables ofeur Lord - 133 


T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


PELGUBET’S | NOW READY.-S. 8. Quarterly, 


Intermediate 8. S.Quarterly, 2uc. a 


QUARTERLY. | yet “ach. Children’s 8. Ss. Quar. 


terly, ee my Teachers’ Ed. of 
Third } Quarter, each Quarterly, 40c.a year. Pub. 
by w. - WILDE ¢ CO.. 25 Bromfeld Street, Boston, 


CRUDEN’S : 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 














A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the genténe and entire 
edition of Cruden's great work. 

Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
80:3 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








FOR YOUNC MEN AND BOYS. 


Thirteen miles from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Srentees yolee ae. wer Salty bere 
Media and Philetel ja. Stu dents admitted and classified atany time. All Students board School 
with the Principal. — excellent. Experienced men waiters. Rooms for one ortwo Students, all nicely 

ee age Soe we Laie beg covers every expense, even books, etc. No extra c , exce’ 
3 van wo nities apt scholars to a sapidly 8 vail drill 
‘ale, one savin “Special r vance y. Spec 
Logs dull tant Rociteed Be nae ae a select any studies, or choose 


Scientific, Business, Classical or Civil Engineering Course, or of different Courses. h- 
dents not kept back by defective Classification. Conditioned Gon 
men whose early education has been cen noiecied ap me pri 


Students fitted at 


lar English, 
grade Stu- 
Students of any class tutored. Young 


Media Academy are in Harvard, Y: ale, Princeton Uni of Pen poate, 
Lehigh, Lafayette, Haverford bee of vi oNicginie, Williams, ¢ Columbia, bia, Dickinson, Stevens Tnedtisute oO! 


Technology, Troy and 


Media Academy has a Ph 
Fifteen hundred volumes 
in ‘well 


ical and a same ‘Laboratory, a fine Cro, and a large ball field. 
ded to the Library in 1883. yoy dou 
Department every year. Twelve Students 


led in 1883. A Graduating Class 
tted for College and admitted in 1883, 


The Health Record of Media has few parallels. Media hasseven churches, and a Temperance Charter 


which Seonibite the sale of intoxicating drinks. 


For New Illustrated Circular of Media Academy address the Principal and Proprietor, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. and A. 


M., (Harvard College Graduate,) MEDIA, PA. 





HEALTH SCHOOL | PARK 
FOR GIRLS. 


HEICHTS SEMINARY, 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


For terms and references address MISS EMILY A. RICE. 





Mrs, Hyde’s Home School f2r,,Gi"le» pine 


Elegant grounds. Beautifully situated © —y ihe Danks 
pf the Susquehanna. Fall term Sept. 1 





CUSHING ACADEMY, 4S" 8URNaAMm.. 


Full courses. Able instructors. Good buildings and 








apparatus. low. Tenth year begins Sept. 2. 
4 for circular to Mus. J.G. HY ' Send postcard fo: cue. Jauns E Yost, Prin. 
A Home A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 4. 3° x: | Bishopthorpe it,,oo¢ rus Prepares f ae Wolles. 
Y Ladies and Little Girls. Dear en ree begins A Vassar, and Smith c colleges. Students recetved at 
Sept. a8 ee eee. West ia. For ellesiey on our certificate. Reopens Sept. 17. For 
circulars address the Prim., Mus. J. A. ARDUS, | catalogues please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH. Prin. 
For YOUNG LADIES. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Zoxx7"' | Abbot Academy * *s any-eixih year 
— ry 19.000 ols. hoard — pallery. = September 4th. For admission omply | to un Fon 
Addvess Beton maamomane: toon. Be. So. Hi me LENA MCKEEN, Principal for circulars to W. F. 





pPHLLADBLPHIA EMINARY. = Nor ia 

a Broad ee ie a Will bexin 

informati Faw By os are en ee a JUDKINS.” 
At home Mondays. Principal. 





H fom Pusdeiphis, COLLE 


PA., 9 MILES 
from Philadel EA 48 


06. CHASE, 
Fares afttocaie Classi- 


admission 
<p ok ~ AC 
College P. 


WESTERN, RESERVE aamew, 
Hadece Ohio, 


Under the of 
Western Reserve University, of Cleveland. 


Send for catal 
“NEWTON B. HOBART, Principal. 


Wells Coll for Yo Ladies. 
FUL. Lt anrors erree ta oe Aes “superior 


faxilitios = Lp a and ART unsurpassed 
healthfulness. begins Sep- 








for beauty and 


mci e ” E554; Sena OF, D_D. President. 
EST JERSEY ACADEMY, Brifeesen, 


English Departments. 3 ch 
aration for college. pe _ 
rapid calculations and business nee a spe” 
cialty. Candidates for the Christian mi inkeaey invi 
correspond. Academy — renovated. Excel —_ 
board. Single beds. boating and beautifu 
grounds; 16 acres, af terms oo the men, For 
circulars and terms Caleb Allen, B.A. (Eng.) 


HOLLIDAYSBURGE ( Pa.) SEMINARY. 


A Home School for Young es. Beautifully situ- 
ated in the heart of the Alleghanies. Pure air and 
water. 5S attention given tothe health, manners 
and morals << the no pone “For particulars, voter ome 


Rev. D. Piphia, or, to 
wv. R. 8. HITCHCOCK 
PRI 


Fin, Female College! ,, highest ran = 


signed for such alimited numbert students nay 
receive the personal attention, and enjoy the pleas- 
ant associations of a model Christian Home. It has @ 
superior College Ceurse of Study, also Eclectic 
— Classical Paratory departments with ex- 
tional advantages in Music and Art. The College 
bu Iding has been recently enlar rged and fitted up with 
all modern improvements, including water, gas,steam- 
Rev. A. W and a 9 Elevater. ee 
Ww. CowLxs, Elmira, ° 

















Nationa ScholofE Elocotion and Oratory 


adelphia. 
EDWARD BRooks, A.M., Ph.D., Presidcut. 
Twelfth Annual Session. 
Course in Elocution.—Time required for graduation, 
one year. 
Course in Oratory.—Time required tor graduation, 
two years. 
Thorough training in each department. Schoo 


year commences September 29, Catalogue, with fal 
details, sent upon application. 


VASSAR COLLECE 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers. Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific col- 
lections, with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 


cation. = §. L. Caldwell, D.D., President. 


State College. cao. Onan 
Ry he most beautiful 




















DRAPER, Andover, Mass. 


FR Z- 
4ist year begins Sept. 9. ee, Business; for 
Princeton, Columbia. Yai Yale, and Harvard. Send for 
catalogues to REV. A . a. CHAMBERS, Principal. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
On the Mt. Holyoke Plan. The thirtieth annual session 
will open Sept. 3, 1584. Board and tuition, $170 00. oe 
catalogues apply’ to Miss HELEN PEABODY, Principal 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


M n Park, Cook Co., Ill. 
A A Gret-clase Ereparaiery scttoal for Boys. 


OTERBEIN UNIVERSITY. 


mits both sexes. No saloon temptations. In- 
winedes Sco “ ied. Tuition. ‘ey 
HOM POON, DD D.D., Westertilie: Ohio. jee 


Miss E. ELIZABETH DANA 


Re-opens the gy A at Morristown, New Jersey. 
September 17th. Resident native French teachers. 
Superior teachers of Vocal -_, Instrumental ome. 
Art teacher, G. H. ye eg N. A. 


Board, and tui- 
tion in English and Teena $500 per annum. Cir- 
culars on applicati ion, 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Handsome new buildings, steam peated, with superb 
, Class and d Society roo: om 


























rooms. ing accommo- 
dations, 120; average = r ieereaie 12teach- 
ers; Graduating Courses for ladies an ee 
sical, Se College- preparatory Commercial; 
40 grad this car fiomnieof the States, 30 free lec- 
tures pore Oratory, Music; 27th year 1 15. 
Address J et KING, 4 D., Fort Edward, N 





OGONTZ Schoo! tor Young Ladies. 


The thirty-fifth year of thisSchool 
Chestnut St. Seminary), the second at Ogontz, 
Jay Cooke's beautiful country sot n near Philadelphia, 
ill i commence September 24th. 
cipals—Misses BONNEY and DILLAY 
BENNETT aad EASTMA 
ntz, Montgomery Co. 


Address letters to 
telegrams Station, North Penna. nh R. 


to York 


Harry Hillman Academy, 
Formerity Wiikes-Barre Acadeny. 
One of the best schools in the cquatry. Fine a 
memorial building ready in the fall ght ex 
enced and permanent teachers. Graduates adm Med 
into Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Lafayette, Lehigh, 








Amherst. First-class boarg in private families, under 
strict supervision. Tuition and board © a year. 
Address Edwin L. Scott, A.M., Prin. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 





CONSERVAT TORY OF MUSIC, 


Sanne and nd Portraiture. 





eg tan ations ~ 0 ay otatentg tia 


free. Address B. 
BANKLIN SQUA ARE, BOSTON, MASS 








LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio. 

The twenty-sixth year opens Sept. 11, 1884. 
Entrance examinations, a 11-13. Applica- 
tion should be made early 
MISS MARY EVANS, Principal. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 
East G 





t reenwich, 

Complete courses in Literature” Music, and Art, with 
first-c eos Commercial College. Pay my given to 
Industrial Sciences, preparing s o 
Technol , ete.; influence homelike ew religious. 

Moderate in expenses: easy of access; located on Nar- 
coanmantndibas ten line of trave} from New 
York, and one —— nd oy oe. 
for catalogue. 5. hae ee Sir’ Principal 








; saw the ad 


wittconmenes Sebi I7- Poriadiee oniy. : ERE 
Petitliven Got Co. Waromn, AM, Principal 
Bu arey aor 2 Cie Prtctpa 


Perrineville (N.J.) Academy, preparatory for Prince- 
ton or other colleges. Endorsed by Dr. MeCosh. 
of Princeton Coll. $250 per year. Rev. G. W. W MeMhian. 
M30 sei Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies and pe LY ie 
Phila., will reopen for the 


Hopes s EMINARY, Sag impeoce |, M. ¥. 
wit 
dvantages un 

















lete rovements. 
sod. "A. G. BENEDICT. 


. ¥.) Military Institute. 
be ghkcopale, (N send for circulars with terms, 
studies, and references. Dr. C. B. Warring, | 


ERS TRAINED at pene 
K!NRERGARTNERS now 
Rare ) Opportunities « offered’ § Send ator all 

An quanaes 
Cook Academy, 32> school ol of Miigh grade for both 
sexes. Terms moderate. ddress A. C. Hrut, Prin. 
HONOG BAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
fe. aoa of works, by Benn hema = - 
and illustrations, for nners, sen 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, ntl, “0. 


W ®§7. =f EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY, 
ou 


Men and ae Oe jorough! ny wreperes at 


Coll ness. 
A. M_ Principal, Colora, Cectl | oon ’ aA 


Highland Military Academy, “oycone"> 
oth year begins Sept & scion venoola, and soit Supt 


and 
MISS NOTT’S Baf'Stnoot tor ‘Young Ladies, 33 


Wall Toy Bape 44 y — A , B - 12th year RY 
Circulars sent on application. 


V2 eres 


Darlington any fadion,, West 














taka 





Chester, C 
excellent; 27 acres. Ail branches, including 


Prichard De Shi 
per year. Address Richard 1 Darlington, D., 


Le yy ror 
hei 


for giving a superior ed’ ion in tol Iegiate Picloctie 
oe os ay Depermee also in Music and Art. 
Mrs, RIETT A KUTZ, 2045 igo tn S8t., Philad’a. 


ALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, Park Aye. 
Bro For boarders and pupils. Besides col 
struction Rb es access Edy | - ya 


lectu 
year spene ey Sept. 15. N.C. vg tt the city ‘Phe grch 
=~ EMINARY 
v Ladies and Bijease. 
s.W. ce T 47th & Summer Sts., Phi biladelphin. 
ish ics, Music and Art, 
Kindergarten added. 

Cart Pe A Home 
Metzger institute, Sse! excellentadvantages 
for you ladies. New aa qe ee 


healthful location, and beautiful 
opens Sept. 17, 1884. Miss Harriet pests Deater, Principal. 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 2° ety ES 
School for —_ ——, yo te hinived ¢ to wonty-Ave 


Only 960 a term. he con vii 
of its excellence. Washam “Tealeee a. rar 


Chambersburg (Pa. (Pa.) meteener se? 
Prepares Boys for Col 
| as 3 Bentember ie ER. AB, 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


wo 
rs. Samuel! Mathews, ely won tO o. 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘ACAD ay, 
so guemesepiemer 16. 4 Mul: 
=, pt Ry ~ co THEO. La 


sar If you DESIRE t BECOME «a 
TEACHER of ELOCUTION, send 
for circular of Boston School of Elocution. 

WALTER K. FOBES, 
149 A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Ww" PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY. 
wenty-sixth year commences Sept. 17. 
Day and Boarding Schoo! for oye one ane young men. 
SPECIAL ADVAN 
Comforts of a Christian Home, a ™ beautiful. 
Perfect sanitary appointments. Social and literary 
advantages of a great city, without its vices. Special 
attention to healih, manners, and morals. Pupils thor- 
oughly fitted for any College or Department of busi- 
For taluognes containing testimonials anc 
ous ats of buildings, address F. ASTINGS, Ph. >. 
Principal. nce, 3929 Locust St., Philadelphia." 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY, — 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The Fall Term of the th year will begin be. 

Mth. The advantages for a finished education are 

po aye the appointments in way of library appa 

cabinets of Natura! History, etc., being | ibe 

Illustrated lectures on the Fine Arts, Modern peo 

guages. and Music taugbt by masters. Instruction 
borough Home influences, the best. 


CHARLES E. WEST, LL.D., Principal, 
138 Montague St., Brooklyn, LIL. 


AMERICAN 
,and FOREIGN 
prom pti ———— for Families, Schools, College 
— Ned fe a va with Positions. 
hools free to Parents. 
at yoy rented and sold. 
School and Kinder; pie Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL insTiTUTS,7 Hast 14th N.Y x 












































mes — Chicage, 
~In ¥ maki ning 
In ordering goods, in ng ay eae Oe 
prod ob edly th in The heer, by sioting 


ey aR ESP EP 
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PRE ANS 5H 


CA PPL TT. BP 2s 


Neat 

















TERMS. OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 








at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 LO 4 COPIER, ONE YOAT, ..rnrccrereveesanereesseed $2.00 each, 
6 to 9 copies Fo 
* 40 to 19 copies... 1a * 





“ 20 copies or over io .|°* 
Three or six months at the same proportionate rate, 
To the person forming a club -f Ay = grade, at these 
regular rates, one addifional co 
"The papers for a club will be = ‘onher to the — 
vidual addresses of the members, or ip a kage 
one address, according to the [ad ye yd mule 
ers. ir pers for a club should all go to woe 
odJice, although in cases where a portion the 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 
office, and others in the same school theirs 
m another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of s 
club, but each school should have ita own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at = same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he tote recutve the 
paper. 





enn papers for a club, whether soing ina to 
¢ address, or sent separately to the mem the 
club, beng be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 


“— » i label on each paper sent to single oad —_- 
rub. 3 shows up to what date the Fon 
patd for. If the publisher does not by it date yt 


@ request from the shecriber that the paper be discon 
tinued, he will continue to send U, Tne 

however, be stopped at any time thereaster' @ the sub- 
soriber so desires, and amount the 
time that he has received it, The papers for wih 
be SR pantnd Dy nphmnaey by ghee 
tion, unless a renewal for same ts 


Sunetiom will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name not only the post- 
to which they _—_ it sent, but also the one to 
it has been sent. All addresses should inciude 
doth county and male 
Ifa club subscription is renewed some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige WT wy by stating — 
the club he subscribes for ace of the 
formed last year by . 
FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—B plan, 
| ad smaller schools, which, on accoun of havin but 
teachers, cannot form arge clubs, pave the bene 
fot the the phn J Be pone rate. lt provides that when 


f teachers in any school is ror 
teeny “ike yrs vate to-such school shall be 




















THE PENN 


26 Cents for the Favorite Illustrated 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with 
explanations. This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with. English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





|] SPENCERLIALTN 





mi 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
=. wey. be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number, Any number of copies in excess 
ofthe use number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same 
may be coun/ed as ONE in making canh oa a statement % 
the number ef teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers In a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, eee three to another, the 
club ng get tion need not be for more than four 
gee n order to secure the low rate, 
ey xtra co fy, cannot be given to one who formsa 
elub & this ple “for the smaller schools,” 
Enough ches of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
pode anys | of a school lo examine it, will be sent 
upon application, 
“an a thorough examination of me paper ts de- 
red than. can be had through receiv ng men 
Sone of asingle issue, the publisher wi sone (ina 
one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, ase the rate of gight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for fuur weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Mesars, Flodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
ndon, KE. C., will send The American 8u 
une Fee fen inline prepaid he. paper “ill be 
told <y ail the principal newsdealers. pelos tw 
JOUN D. WATTLES, 9s Gta 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





te€S asSK TO 


yy iS 


SEE THE CELEBRATE 


HVGEIAN © ch 7 IK, 


THOMSON,LANGDON & CO 5 
TG ba 
TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong's factory ends called 
Waste’’  mbroidery—sold at less than half price. 
# cents will ~ what would cost One Dollar in 

na, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
on one a three yards long. Send 4 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 

The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG, CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 49 Broapway, New York. 


Ten full workin, terns 

Stampin ng Patterns. for Kensington age 
sent for 60 cents. ATTEN PUB- 

TIsHING CO., 38 West Fourteenth St., New York. 











last week s ery! for ** Stamping” advertise. 
~~ ment of rr PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. The mostfashion- 
abledress material, Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 


egpncetrmnenemee 





“8K for Bart's Shoes. They fit perfectly, Mane- 
factaved by Bdwin C, Burt ‘& Co., New Yor 


SOLA R TIP SHOEK., Get the genuine for your boys, 
with t trade- wark 2 and John Mundell & Co. on sole. 


is REST WRITING CAPER 
TING’ N OnveLn 


TAN DA 
STENOGRAPH. 
Nec 


U, §. Stenograph Co., St. Lovie, Mo. 
“Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 

































STEEL 


PENS 


SOLD BY 
All Stationers 


WRITING 











FLUID 











Send for Complete Descriptive Price List. 





ES PYLES 


aM 
PEARLINE 
WASHING4» BLEACHING 


tN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME.and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

Wways bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as by WASH Bias ere been fully tested 
t to have it on sale. Ask 
D. 8S. WIL BERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


\. i CRAGIN & Co., OR BINS BLEGTR IO 


. Fourth 
Street, Enis Phila adelphia, of er ts Son’ JR, first- 
circular. penal. iy paper 











eu, gratis. Write for 





No Waste. 

No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A GooD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 

Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Natritieus. 


and the most pc 
war Mayonnaise 
: for all Kinds of 


E . FISH, 
EY ever sold 


E.R. Durkee & Co., 
NEW YORK. 


ATMORE’S "‘4",.2 


E ATLANTI mA COMPANY, Fitchburg, 
THES oder inducements for tea Fitchburg, 


MILES’ BAKING POWDER "2},"iz, oer 





DRESSING. 





DOING 








RIDGWAY TAY REFRIGERATOR, 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 





Disfiguring Humors, Troublesome Eruptions, Itch- 
ings, Tortures, Painful Inflammations, Eczemas, and 
owt? form of Itchi ng. Scaly,and Pimply Affections 

h Loss of Hair; an 

pret and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled 
Head, Rashes, Chafings, and ev irnad Senles of Irrita- 
tion and Inflammation of the Skin a 

Demand at all times the soothing, cleansing ae 
ing and beautifying properties of the € cur 
SOAP, Absolutely P mete An exquisite Toilet, 
and Nursery 
and healing 

For Rough, Chapped and Oily Skin, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is supertor to 
ali other soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, ‘25 cents. 


Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 


Send for Se How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 
Stammering Cured. Results Permanent. 


I cordially recommend Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston, of 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., to those afflicted with 
Stammering, Stuttering, and all nervous ‘ections ae 
speech. My neoees. m, ills, was one the m 
nervous Stammerers caused by scarlet fever andspinal 
meningitis. He i been under Mr. Johnston's treat- 
ment, and the cause of the trouble is forever removed. 

A. 8. Turner, 3333 Chestnut St., West Phila. 


J OHNSTON’S FLUID 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. & 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


ative, redolent with flower pe a4 
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SELF-MASTERY. 
| Pakenham Beatty, im The Spectator.] 


By thine own soul’s law learn to live, 
And if men thwart thee take no heed, 
And if men hate thee have no care; 
Sing thou thy song, and do thy deed, 
Hope thou thy hope, and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give 
Nor bays they grudge thee for thy hair. 


Keep thou thy soul-sworn steadfast oath, 
And to thy heart be true thy heart; 
What thy soul teaches learn to know, 
And play out thine appointed part; 
And thou shalt reap as thou shalt sow, 
Nor helped nor hindered in thy growth, 
To thy full stature thou shalt grow. 


Fix on the future’s goal thy face, 
And let thy feet be lured to stray 
Nowhither, but be swift to run, 
And nowhere tarry by the way, 
Until at last the end is won, 
And thou mayst look back from thy place 
And see thy long day’s journey 





WAITING SERVICE. 


(Edward Garrett, in The Quiver.] 


It is wonderful what a Jarge part of our 
life is absorbed even in the little “ wait- 
ings” which happen every day! We have 
all heard of the French lawyer who wrote 
the whole of an important work on juris- 
— during the minutes, rarely num- 

ering more than fifteen at a time, while 
he waited for his wife to join him for 
social occasions. The writer has known 
a busy lady, an active professional woman, 
and the mother of a househuld, who kept 
her family provided with hand-knit teak: 
ings, the product of waste “ odds and ends 
of time,” when, as she herself put it, “ it 
would have been quite impossible to do 
anything else.” 

We question whether the superior rich- 
ness ot some lives is not entirely due to a 
faculty—largely capable of development— 
of utilizing fragments of time, which others 
would allow to slip through ‘their fingers. 
It is a common saying that busy people 
have most leisure. The man who receives 
most letters is the man who generally 
answers by return of post. When an 
Indian chief heard somebody excusing 
the non-performance of a certain duty on 
the score that “there was no time,” he 
wittily remarked, “I suppose each ‘of us 
has all there is.” 

One peculiar trial besets most of the 
little inevitable daily waitings. They 
generally seem so unnecessary—nay, are 
quite unnecessary, so far as those who 
impose them are concerued. Committees 
should not wait for the member who is 
always late. Excursions should start with- 
out the loiterer who contrives to miss the 
appointed train. It is a habit which 
spreads with deadly rapidity. Busy peo- 
ple, who can be punctual only by pains 
and management, are apt to relax their 
effurts when they find they are always 
wasted by some idler. 

It is always well to have some little 
by-work for waiting seasons—something 
which we love to “do, and which will 
therefore tend to keep us sweet and smooth, 
when otherwise we should be only too 
liable to fret and chafe. But the manner 
of too many of our waitings forbids our 
emulation of the example of the French 
lawyer, or the busy professional woman. 
We cannot write, or knit, or sew, or 
sketch, in other people’ 8 rooms, in railway 
stations, or in the street. A book is a 
more manageable resource. We knew a 
doctor who inade himself a splendid Ger- 
man scholar while driving in his carriage 
from patient to patient. But then his 

unoccupied intervals could be reckoned 
on, With most_of us it is notso. Gen- 
erally the time, place, and manner of our 
waitings are infinitely various. 

Ditierent kinds of waiting must be taken 
each on its own merits. For waitings in 
our own house there should be certainly 
some resource which is our “ waiting 
work.” » For other waitings there should 
be always the prompt question, ‘What 
can | do?” to be followed by the equally 
prompt execution of the decision, once it 
is arrived at. Often a conversation can be 
entered into, with some other waiting one; 
and it is wonderful how soon a conversa- 
tion may ve made interesting and perti- 
nent if we give our minds to that end, 
instead of to desultory chat. Often there 
is something to be observed and learned 
from our surroundings, and scarcely an 
observation or a fact can be stored away 
in our minds but is sure to come out again 
some day, and to make itself usefu) ip 9 
Way we cannot now dream of, 
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27 Sudbury St., 
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MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 
The Finest 5 Grade of Church Bells. 
Larg: ~ 9 gy 


Great rience. 
Il ‘illustrated Catal 


CLINTON H. M beiy Bi BELL COMPARY, 


~ —WENEELY & COMPANY _ 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
Favorably known to cho, Vir Alara since 
‘826, Church, Chapel, Sc 
and other bells; aiso, Chimes and 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Morepeure those celebrated Belle 
one aimee for Shezehen, 5 Tower 
&c.. &e. Prices and cate 

oe sent frce. Address 
H. McSHAngE & Uo., “Paltimore, Md. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


patectpereCoperant t= for Churches, 
Schools, Fire A Farms,etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
ELESCOPES Stren 


ure, Oneves alme- 
successors to R. & J. Beck, Philad'a. 
war ilidsirated Price I Price List free to any address. 


MAGIC LGAs. 28 


pulpit and Sunday-school Furniture. Send 
PALNE’S, Boston, for price and photographs. 


Send § to B. C. SWAN, 244 8. Roceed St.. Phila, 
for information — ding C Shurch Furniture: | 


Church ‘Lamps. Ser Der 38 Gouth Benen Ot, a de eae 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 
Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Re 
bility. WILLIAM 'KNABE & CO., 20) and 206 West 
Baltimore St.. Baltimore. 112 Fifth “Avenue, N. ¥. 


Tee? MASON and HAMLIN Organ and Piano 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs. 
Charch Organs, 


Hook & Hastings, Boston, Mass. — 
STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE simpic 


O. YOUNG, 731 Arch St. 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR, Simple, Durzle,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury 
Jhanges of po- 

sition. Send stamp 
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KEYSTONE Steam yiatce SoapstoneWorks 


SUNT MANTELS 


ee deantiful designs, and all other Siste 
4 Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH 8.1 MILLER % & BRO: , 


oan Ma 13 1213 Spri ae Garden Street. Paitndciphis. 
Tdustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


W. H. Harrison & Bro. 
Manufacturers. 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 











B, AMO FIRE -PLACES.. 
—4 Also Furnaces a ana Rangee. 
; 1485 CHEST 
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THE UNION TRUST CO.,__ 


Gil and G13 Chestnut Street. 
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(pay ection egarantesd 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLaY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 
er The New York Tribune. 
is methods of werniee. © which on ee ana | 
mare are miputely Mr. umbull, 
affording — guide to the teacher,as well as | of work that 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant] 


described by and so thoroughly introdnces a novice to the meih 


ave been introduced by that sanctified 
an example of sense and devoted energy , conimon sense with which M 
= apie « vagt Fo ~ 4 w r. Haven was liberally 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. From The Congregationalist, Boston. 





“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such | 
oe the Sunday-school worker needs. Itis . 
plain, practical, and in good sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The New York Observer. K B 

“He } oy S indeed a model superintendent, and this « - ma, Priadetpon. 
book he became such; it exhibits his methods Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 

ves, es quot the precise forms and exercises | 4 relations, but he is especially presented in his 
Edited 


i ’ j rintendent. This view makes bis biogra 
7 eee. iT oot or Soden cherantben ae | By of value ue to all aspiring Sunday-schoo! workers and 
a be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 


nie ee Mah, and with «4 pees written pig forel- | reading 
lish, ani xy rectness en ace i @ 
belds the atiention e narrative beri A 


“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could pees i. il of being es 

ly happy and favoradle to all 





and 
pin 


' re po Watineaie Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
the superintendents =< get Sabbath schools. 
Statement of what rintendent 
+4 = tha: will. Ry ghey “ee hg | Gaght tobe is Ba the exhibition of the tr Pthetrue super- 
The story ’ superin 
and itis itis likely hej oy meron manner and substance to secure tendents will be helped by this book "We yo 


it to all of our as one worth owning and study- 
From The Evening Transcript, Boston. j ing.” 
a uhe vobame might with great propriety be made a | rom Our Bidle Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 
hand-book by all Sunday-schoo! teachers and superin- “ Itis pot aspeculatived 


uisition on what aSunday- 


tendentsa. 4 fact there is no person in any condition j school superiptendent ought to be, but the story of 


in life, or any community, who could not find precepts ' w an earnest, devoted superintendent actual! 

for bis guidance, and ground for his encouragement in | It is written in a com ow warm style, and is ich in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec | every with valuable suggestion to*superinten- 
tive toiler ip an excellent and worthy cause.” : dents abd teachera”™ 


___ Mailed on receipt of $1.00, Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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iN mation regarding investments. 


the usnal cost of ACCIDE ENT 
SAVE ONE-HALF INSURANCE b: by becoming a 
Member of the United States Mutual Accident 
Asecciation 320 and 32:2 Broapway, New York. 


TO A tne. EXAMINATION is required to 

t an accident policy in The Travelers, 
of Hartiord, Conn. ar ng ® sum of 
weekly wh d injury—and 
principal sum in case of death resulting therefrom. 
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ACENTS ¥ No one need be idle. Ener- 
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ly for terms at once 


Lawrence, First Me ae Real Es- ILMOT CASTLE & © 0.1 ochester, N. Y. 
e Loans i w York. TN baslate Satis- a ea 
faction GUARANTEED. For seliaviity, consult | AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
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by Elizabeth 


youn rs U3 WOMEN,” Just 
Stuart Pi —_ 5 tl other Eminent 
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grandest book of the az Agents sell 10 to 
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FM, Perkin p Pres. ) ME F Hart, (LH. berkina Kins, Soc'y. Xp WORTHINGTON Gocthastiord. Cone: 
‘AGENTS WANTED —For the Lives of 

ORTG GAGES BLAINE & | CLEVELANi: & 
LOGAN, HENDPICKS, 
tne Kansas-Missourl Author eet La the Beet oat Bs 


Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE. KANSAS. 
42> CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.68 





MiAKTFORD PUBLISHING 60. Martford, Comm. 
: ‘The Life and 
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BLAINE *? es LOGAN: Ser- 
f Each. v. J es 


. D.D., in Revised Edition of Aznerican Progress. 






pate wg gh A I -y I “yy tandard work, Illustrated. 650 pp., $2.00. Also, 
Sy ee ee and Western Tne! Lifeand Timesof (OR |Clevelan aiid Hendricks 
issouri. Abselut a: ilison, Editorial Staff N.Y. World. 548 p 
i ost'a, Ms Each outfit 3c. To Agents only book 
expense to aud outfit $2 Ne at once. 
E. B. Treat, Pub. ew York. 
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hy oy GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 
Bank of Wyandotte, A Mutual Benefit mn Limited to Secsbeos 
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AGENTS” WANTED, 

Send for circulars to C. J , Secretary, 
No. 4 Exchange Place, or P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 
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te sell the only NTS WA Biographies of 


CLEVELAND 490 HENDRICKS 


By Ex-Gov. Dorsheimer, of N.Y., Member of U. 8. Con- 
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VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


On Bond Paper. 


Flexible illustrated cover; and the back of the cover 
baving a miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this oe 
improvement on the first edition 8 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, = Sent by 
mail, single copy, 10 er pt ee 


Mr. RALPH WELLS has 00 copies for 
teachers of his school. cube pe ‘prominent oP 
school men in this country and abroad are ordering 
them by the dozen and the hundred. 

The same, bound in either gold and } binck, or 
metallic crimsen and black, 15 each, 


7 bpyrighted b G 
Copy a eor 
Mr. Powell's justly mous ‘syste ‘system of tndexing is 
opuses to these maps. It is sogeioaese | oon superior 
he plan on which the French and ts 


are indexed. It is so complete, in 
was cut away from the ndex, and 
index would in most cases answer all pu 
this system the a ot places, 
on the map,are: 1. ly 
name is followed by ipieiad letters, showing its — 
tion (that ~*~ whether it ts north, south, etc.) from 
Jerusalem. These letters are followed by figu 


Circles on the face of th 2 map. 200 m 
radiant mariner's conrpass lines, wake fi 
instantaneous, however, if in any case that is d 
Though this index is the leadi Y manana at this map, 
it is also finely ea jatod and colored. 
The price is ae see scholars as well as 
teachers to be su roles. itwould be ch at double 


the price char It has likewise been v bighly 
commended for use in reading the Bible family 
worship, and in private devotion, by those who have 


tried it. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wiebing. te keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition 

and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
aid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
andsome one, half leather, for $1.50. "These 





binders have been made expresaly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 


the binder week by week, thus hotline the file 
complete. Address 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISH _—, 
725 Chestnut Street, Phil phia. 
Goods, 
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Cc ACE gress, and Hon. W. U. Hensel, Chairman of Dem. Siate 
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logue. W. ATLEE BuRerxxe & Co.. Philadelphia. 
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Cataleg ues F ree. MENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestant St. Phila 
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YOUNG’S ANALYTICAL BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 


THE BEST. 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND BIBLE READERS. 


JOHN HALL: ‘ 


PHILIP SCHAFF : 





SPURGEON : 


‘Young’s Analytical Concordance is worthy of the lifetime of labor spent upon it.” 
“It is by far the most complete Concordance in the English or any other language.” 
Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared with this gigantic production.” 





POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN YOUNG'S OVER CRUDEN'’S. 


t oung’s exceeds Cruden's unabridged by over 118,000 references. 
ou contains over 70,000 Greek and It aoalytcaliy words 


a iaboe b the original and in —- anal 
~— their — title. Cruden’s bh 


as nol one—a 
he critica) scholar. 


2. Young's 1s is “gunboat in character, giving the various shades of 


SCHOLAR’S EDITION, half Russia, red edges, by express, $3.00 (the receiver to pay expressage). 


upon recept of 80 CENTS EXTRA. 


remerenee. the English w: 


y arranged 


which con them. . 


meaning Of several related words which in ee are represented by 
one word. Cruden’s is a py and makes 


only. 
‘Cruden omits many ror the minuter words from his columns, and, 
net apodeme n gs A agape of considerable consequence to the passages 
- No doubt such passages may be found without 


the basis of its parallel 
Concordance 


Key wa des 





PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


difficulty (?) by means of some other term embodied in them or in their 
immediate context. 
reviation.”—Rev. David King, LL.D., in his introduction to arenes 
Such omissions are not found in Young's; re ere 
arranged alphabetically, leaving no chance as to which’ word i be the 
red passage 


Cruden proceeds on the principle of harmonious 


To very distant points it will be sent BY MAIL, 











MODUCE insecure stag sis 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
and PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 


F rhs parler papemerl 
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FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 
INTERNATIONAL 
DAY SCHOOL SINGER 
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pages free, 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
1 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


HOLY VOICES. 


—BY— 
Revs. E. 8, LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 





prem ane s if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet ght che oe is. 192 pages, board 
cover. ay cents single aid ae mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by express, 


~ dozen by mail, post 
express charges un ee hundred by express. 


ww J. aHvEY gewaddreat Dayton, 0. 
For sale by! booksellers. 


LATEST AND THE BEST! 
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BY ASA HULL 


hundred; $3.60 D per Gapee. Speet- 
cents. 


ASA HULL. 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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BARLE & SONS, a6 Chesinu! street, Phiia. 
= Importersand dealers 
in Paintings, Engrav- 
~ ings, Etchings, Photo- 
ff go> graphs, Photogravures, 
etc. 


Designers and manu- 
mrers of Looking 
Seesptnand Artistic Pic- 
> ture Frames. Beauti- 
fally Colored Pictures 
nitable for Wedding 
Sy Gifts. New Transparen- 
cies. Boudoir, Cabinet, 
and Card Frames, from Paris and Vienna. Our own 
Importation. Sole ageacy for the celebrated ROGERS 
@ROUPS. Catalogue on application. All orders by 
mail will receive full and prompt atiention. 








FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Sealskin Cloths, 
Ladies’ Cloakings, 
Ulster Cloths, 
Stockinettes, 

Dress Cloths, 
Riding Habit Cloths, 
Jersey Cloths, 
Astrachan Cloths, 
Opera Cloakings, 
Dress Velveteens, 
Wrapper Fliannels, 


Karly Announcement. CLOTHS For Fall and Winter. 


FOR LADIES. 











FOR CHILDREN. 


Fine Suitings, 
English Coatings, 
French Worsteds, 
Scotch Cheviots, 
Striped Trouserings, 
Boys’ Cassimeres, 
English Corduroys, 
Cloths and Doeskins, 
Livery Cloths, 

Fine Overcoatings, 
Beavers and Elysians. 





Newest Styles. Largest Assortment. 


Best Makes. 
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SNODGRASS, MURRAY & CO., 


Market and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RETAIL, 





ROCKFORD 


are uneguulled in exacting 
hgh <j the Chief Meee ittoe at 
G 


Coast Surv the 

miral Commanding te & ae oe U. S. 
Naval Observato 

cal work; and by 

Conductors 





THE MISSOURE STEAM Ww, SHER. 
The Best Was Machine in the Worid! Saves 
| time. labor, and chat JOHNSTO 


is; q 
delphia. Agents wanted 





Enlarged ‘and 


Mutabliahed THE SHELDON. . Improved 1883. 


| Ocean Grave, N. J. City by the Sea. 
Health and Pleasure beurs from 
York; 20 traine r 2 boure from Philadephia 10 
‘ minutes from Long Recommended by 
| celebrated payetcions. a ER 
Gaese Bes heat. elevater. iron fire escapes. 


hited eien the mingled ozone from oe th Ghaat cold 
Reocgns treat thesea. omaatesta, No 
mosquitoes. Terma . Ou 
cutane. Wertcoms E. moderate. Open ait he q 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
THE GREAT NATURAL WONDER! 


F 





mery in vicin unsurpassed en the 
quatinest: py A hotel oe and Pepredle:; 
4 all the mod- 
ern con amuse 





meget eee Owner and 







WATCHES 


ST Bay yen as TH 
uses in whic 
c es A and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in Pe AC cities 
and towns by the ANY’S 
Exclusive Agents s Reading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. _ 


POTTS 


cal aan LE CAD IRON 


oma li 





ADVANTAGES 


BURN THE 





DETACHABLE “SND.” 
WALNUT HANOLE 
DOUBLE POINTED IRON BOTH WAYS 
BEST '“'°° 8° GHEAP 
ONE HANOI E AND ray STANO TO ASET. 





iY THE 
-HARDWAR E TRADE: 
New NEW BOOK. Crazy 

Stit = Rae ask Ge ' Patchwork 


les of 60 alpha- 
instructions for 
% cents. Both books by 
RKER, Lyne, Mass. 
E By Swen ey & Krrx- 

PaTRICK. v 
Arch S8t., Phila. 








, the year. 


Wanted 


Every one to know that we 


have selected a large variety of 
|patterns out of our stock of 


Wilton, Velvet, Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels and Ingrain 
carpets which we are now clos- 
ing out to make more room for 
our newer designs. Experienced 
retail carpet buyers will, if they 
see the styles, examine qualities 
and hear prices, be convinced 
that we are offering great bar- 
gains. 
J.& J. DOBSON, ~° 


Manufacturers, 
809, 811 and 813 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Bible and its Study 
PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 


The genera! interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enougb for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 


r iro ) 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

* When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
4 e Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 

homson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
Sembiee their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable, 
The Bible and Its Study isa little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday Schooi ‘Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a genera! and real need. [f 
we were @ pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar enongh to understand it in our Sunday- 
hool, to dosoat our own expense.— The 

. Boston, 


“The publisher of 'The Sunday Schvo!l Times has 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian po 
lic in putting forth in bandy volume form the series of 

pers gs in the Times near the beginning of 

isa convenient little pamphlet of about 
one aearee pages, Suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse. N. ¥ 


“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be tare 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compass 


@ mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
Mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 


| will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
, word of God 
adu 


The Christian Journal. Toronto, Can 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 


acopy of this little work : it cannot be attentively read 
without profit, it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable light for further guidance.” — The 


Observer 
Bowmanville. Canada ; 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
an Chestnut Street, Philadel phia, Pa. 


EE advertisement of Chic t - 
St ace pany, Chicago, Ill, in nest. woke ee” 
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